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The modern secretary 
_ welcomes modern equipment 


T is a common experience for Business Schooi 
l graduates to find a knowledge of Ediphone dictation 
a necessary part of secretarial training. This knowledge is 
easily acquired but it often determines a secretary’s ability 
to secure and to hold a position. With Ediphone assist- 
ance they also find advancement more rapid because the 
time gained gives them more opportunity for usefulness in 
other duties. That is why progressive business schools now 
consider Ediphone instruction a necessary part of their 


secretarial courses. Write for our book, “Getting Action.” 
ee! 


Ask for Travel Service 


© 
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INC. an 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
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Tune in on the Thomas A. Edison Hour Every Monday Evening over the N. B. C. Network 
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Open Letrer—No. 


“Be Thrifty with Time” 


Dear Colleagues: 


Have you ever thought of the possibilities of saving 50°. of your study 


periods in your shorthand classes — at the same time extending efficiency and 
accuracy? 


TIME is an important factor in education as well as in commerce and industry; 
and cutting time is worth while achievement; cutting time is cutting costs, 
and that adds to the profit account on the ledger of business as well as life. 


To gain an hour in the running time of their trains, 
the Great Northern Railway bored a tunnel eight miles 
long, at a cost of fourteen million dollars. All this 

to save a single hour! 


Save 50% of the study hour periods in your shorthand classes, with 
SPEED -WRITING. Classes can be started every few weeks, and the teaching 
concluded in terms of weeks, rather than the long drawn out periods of months. This 


stimulates the student body, because students are always in a hurry to complete 
their work; here is action! 


Ten years ago, forty-mule teams were needed to haul one load of borax to the 
pulverizing mills. That gave way to progress; this method of transportation is 
obsolete. So with old methods of study. They are outmoded and outclassed by 

the newer efficiency. 


Forward looking schools all over the country are adopting SPEED W RI T- 
ING. Why not YOUR SCHOOL? Why not YOU? You will never regret 
including this system in your curriculum, for it will add students to your classes and 


good will to your institution. Please do not postpone consideration of it, for it means 
postponed revenue for you. 


Cordially yours, 
BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 


Send for | 
“THE PROVING GROUND” 


RE¢ IT ONCE SPEEDWRITING, INC., Dept. BH-1441 
you'll find it Vitally Interesting 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send us copy of “THE PROVING GROUND”, 
price list of texts, and teacher’s enrolment form. 


Dept. BH-1441 
200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY Wer 
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Hundreds of Schools Acclaim 
These Rowe Texts / 


—the pupil “does something” early in his 
training 
—he is fitted to make his way in modern 
business 


Obviously, there are sound reasons why these new books are 
being adopted by schools in all parts of the country, in steadily 
increasing numbers. The schoolman is right in thinking, “Here 
are books I can’t afford to pass by.” 


New Intensive Typing—1929 Edition Just Published 


_In New Intensive Typing, the authors, Charles G. Reigner and J. 
Walter Ross, present methods which assure the student’s whole atten- 
tion from beginning to end. Bad habits are prevented, and good habits 
are formed through the right kind of practice. The student is fitted too 
for modern business procedure. 


Scientific Dictation Studies—Published in February 


The assignments in Scientific Dictation Studies, by Charles G. Reigner 
are built on the Job Sheet plan. Lesson by lesson you can see your students 
improve, not only in shorthand, but in English, punctuation, and vocabu- 
lary. It’s a remarkably successful book in brief courses where time is 
limited. 

In writing for examination copies, please use your school letterhead 
and tell us the length of your course and the texts now used by your 


typewriting and dictation classes. That request is made purely in the 
interests of good service to you. 


Write for The Rowe Budget. It is free. 


THe H. M. Rowe Company 


Educational Publishers Since 1894 


624 North Gilmor Street 
BALTIMORE — MARYLAND 


‘Rowe Books Are Good Books and Rowe Service is Good Service’? 
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is no worth while 


feature known to 
typewriters that is not 

found in the Remington line. or 
They’re modern to the minute. — 


Portability, durability, quiet operation, 
extra speed, tabulation ability . . . all these are 
Remington features. 


Naturally, they’re outstanding in performance and in pro- 
duction of perfect work. Before you buy, ask for a Remington 
demonstration. 


Remington Typewriter Division— 


emington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE une. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


| \ ELECTRIC) 
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JACCOUNTING 
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“Your New Shorthand 


enabled us to Graduate Times 
as many students at our 
Evening Vocational School” pers, 


Rahway Evening Vocational School, 
Rahway, N. J. 


Typical Comments 
from Schools — 


A Prominent School in Rochester 
Writes: 
"We are convinced that it is 
the best alphabetical system we 
know anything about.” 


N O WONDER teachers of shorthand are so enthusiastic 
in their praise of Owen a-b-c Shorthand. This remarkable new 
method relieves the strain of teaching and keeps classes ‘“‘full-up” 
to the last day of the term. 


July 22, 1927. 

. “We started our first 
group . . . on July 6. 

“We find that the girls have 
no trouble at all in taking mis- 
cellaneous dictation of a rather 
difficult nature at seventy words 
a minute, and letters they have 
never heard before at eighty 
words a minute. They read back 
their notes with ease. . . . 

“The girls are delighted and 
the instructor of the class, who 
has been a teacher’ of two other 
standard systems, is amazed and 
gratified at the results. 

“We are now eager to put the 
A-B-C system into our evening 
school where time is such a vital 
consideration.” 


Students seldom drop out of an Owen a-b-c Shorthand class. 
They find the instruction so interesting, and make such rapid 
progress, that they are eager to keep it up. 


Owen a-b-c System of Shorthand is a logical and scientific 
development of easily learned principles. It is designed for uni- 
versal use and meets the modern requirements for both sim- 
plicity and speed. It eliminates the guesswork and hit or miss 
methods of symbolic writing and utilizes the alphabet on defi- 
nite principles of phonetic writing. 


Owen a-b-c Shorthand is easy to learn, easy to read and easy 
to write. It removes the drudgery from shorthand and marks a 
striking advance in phonography. New records for speed in 
learning this new shorthand have been established. 


E. W. K. 


Read the comments at the left about Owen a-b-c Shorthand; 
they are typical of the enthusiastic endorsements received from 
shorthand instructors in schools and business colleges. Then 
mail the coupon or write for further information. Complete 
data will be sent you without obligation. You are certain to be 
interested in the astonishing and gratifying results obtained by 
many other schools with Owen a-b-c Shorthand. 


“IT am pleased to say that I 
have started a class, and that my 
pupils are doing remarkably well. 
They like it and find it amazing- 
ly simple. Personally, I find it a 
wonderful system, one deserving 
of the highest praises. May it 
soon reap the reward that most 
surely awaits it—universal recog- 
nition.” P. G. O’N. 


Textbook Publishing Corp. 
125 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full information about Owen a-b-c 
Shorthand with data on its use in schools. 


What would you 
think 


of a commercial school 
which still held on to an old letter press for 
copying letters? 


This coupon 
brings you 
full details 


and wrote all its letters in long-hand? 


which maintained its quarters on the fifth 
floor of a non-elevater building? 


—and had no telephone? 


THE OLD SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND WHICH 
UTILIZE THE ARCHAIC HOOKS AND AN- 
GLES, THOSE ANCESTRAL HIEROGLYPHICS 
OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE, BELONG WITH 
THE ABOVE 
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Five advantages of 
training students on an L C Smith 


LO Smtih 


Here are five important advantages of 
training students on an L C Smith typewriter: 


1. Schools using one or more LC Smith 
typewriters are eligible to receive 
printed speed tests and other student 
test material prepared by the L C 
Smith School Department. 


2, Various teaching helps, student practice 
* material, research contributions, etc., 
are also furnished to schools using the 
L C Smith. 


3, Every year the L C Smith School De- 
* partment gives valuable prizes to stu- 
dents and teachers for attainments in 
speed and accuracy on an L C Smith. 


4. The interchangeable platen rolls on the 
* LC Smith give the student a knowl- 
edge of various branches of general 
office work. 


A five-key decimal tabulator which is 
built into every L C Smith enables the 
teacher to give students a thorough 
training in billing, tabulating, etc. 


Hundreds of vocational schools, high schools and commercial schools 
receive free and without obligation the teaching helps, typing tests, stu- 
dent practice material, etc., prepared by the L. C Smith School Depart- 
ment. Write for full information. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Buy YOUR TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
NEw AND CHEAPER 


“Boy your year’s supply at 

one time .. . enjoy substantial dis- 
counts ... take delivery only as you 
need them. 
That in a nutshell is the plan under 
which many of our customers are cut- 
ting the cost of their typewriter sup- 
plies and at the same time enjoying 
fresh stock at all times. 


It’s a plan by which you can purchase 


Remtico Carbons and Paragon Rib- 
bons, admittedly the finest made, at 


the price of inferior grades. It means 
100% better appearance for your let- 


ters ... and a substantial saving in 
their cost. 


Your local Remington Rand man will 
gladly demonstrate the superiority of 
these typewriter supplies. Call him in 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE we. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities. 


DA 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The complete contents of this issue are copyright. Reproduction of any article therein is forbidden without special permission. 


a 


A MONTHLY maga- 
zine devoted en- 
tirely to business edu- 
cation in its every phase. 
Its purpose is to dissemi- 
nate the news of the 
field; to record activities 
therein, both  institu- 
tional and _ individual; 
to discuss independently 
the many _ educational 
and administrative prob- 
lems demanding solution; 
to provide an unbiased 
medium for exchange of 
thought and views 
among all those engaged 
in business education; to 
advance, advocate and 
explore anything which 
in its judgment would 
serve the best interests 
of commercial education 
and promote the prog- 
ress and welfare thereof. 


Subscription Rates: 
payable in advance, $2 a year, 
$3 for two years, 25 cents a 
single copy. Remittances may 
be made by check, postoffice 
or express money order, 
United States postage stamps 
or currency, if sent by regis- 
tered mail. 


Changes of address: 
In ordering change of mailing 
address it is necessary to no- 
tify us as promptly as pos- 
sible, giving both the old and 
new addresses. 


Contributions 


are invited on any topic of in- 
terest to our readers, but un- 
accepted manuscripts will not 
be returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Accepted 
manuscripts will be paid for 
at regular space rates unless 
otherwise arranged for. 


Advertising Rates 
given upon application. 
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Vol. II 
No. 3 


N the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report 


Higher Professional 


Standards for (1928) of the Commis- 
Business Teachers sioner of Education of 
the State of New York, the following significant state- 
ment is to be found: 

Previous to 1921 the requirements for teaching special sub- 
jects, such as commercial subjects, industrial arts, music, 
drawing, physical education, and other fields, were two years 
of approved professional study beyond graduation from a 
four-year high school course. At that time it was recognized 
that this standard was altogether too low and did not insure 
a satisfactory training for work in these special subjects. As 
a result the requirements for those desiring to teach in these 
special fields were raised from two years to three years. ... 
The time has arrived, however, when it is no longer necessary 
to accept a lower standard of academic and _ professional 
training for the special subjects in secondary schools than 
for those subjects required in the regular curriculum. 
Teachers of commercial subjects or of other special subjects 
need quite as thorough academic and professional training 
” those who are teaching in other fields of secondary educa- 
10n. 

Here is the handwriting on the wall which thousands 
of progressive business teachers throughout the coun- 
try have seen and complied with. Their professional 
preparation is on a par with that of the so-called aca- 
demic teacher groups. Congratulations to these busi- 
ness teachers ! 

However, there remain thousands of business teach- 
ers who are not improving their professional stand- 
ards as they should. Ina recent study of the business, 
mathematics, history, and Latin teachers in New York 
State, it was found that the business teachers, although 
most poorly trained in terms of college preparation, 
had done the least of these four teacher groups in the 
way of professional improvement. 

We believe that the business teachers of American 
secondary schools are rendering high-grade teaching 
service. They tend to be as devoted to their chosen 
field of educational service as are the other teacher 
groups. What these business teachers need is an 
“alarm clock’? awakening to their PROFESSIONAL obli- 
gations to themselves and to their great field of edu- 
cational endeavor. May the numerous associations of 
business teachers in this country help to awaken these 
teachers and stimulate and guide them to a higher 
standard of professional competency. And may the 
teacher-training colleges and universities cooperate by 
seeing to it that proper and adequate business teacher- 


In Our Opinion 


training facilities are provided. The next decade in 
business education promises to be one of outstanding 
achievement not only to business education itself but 
to the whole field of American education. Business 
education should prove as dynamic a force of progress 
to EDUCATION, as the field of business is to the world 
of life activities. 


What He 
Really Said the Commercial Educa- 


tion Association of 
New York and Vicinity on April 27, Dr. Henry Levy, 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners for the City of 
New York, gave his views on the qualifications of a 
commercial teacher. 

In his address he stated that the commercial teacher 
needs a broad background of business training, busi- 
ness procedure and business practice. He stated that 
the teacher should possess a social and economic back- 
ground that will enable him to give something worth 
while to the student. Shorthand teachers should de- 
velop a good vocabulary, he said, since this is so essen- 
tial in shorthand work. He illustrated some cases 
among candidates for license where there was a lack 
of preparation along the purely pedagogical and psy- 
chological lines of education. 

When this address was reported the following day 
by The New York World, the headline had it, “Finds 
Business Teachers Are Ill Prepared.” This headline, 
which will be read by hundreds where the article itself 
may be read by only a few, offers a definite reflection 
upon the teachers of business subjects. There was 
of course nothing in Dr. Levy’s address to support such 
a statement, and we feel that when such errors are 
made it should be the duty of every commercial teacher 
to have them corrected. 

No doubt this situation has occurred time and time 
again in other cities. The impressions created by such 
mistakes in the headlines of newspapers are of course 
the result of a certain irresponsible attitude on the 
part of those not interested in the teaching of business. 
However, if a determined effort were made by the 
various commercial teacher associations to see that such 
misrepresentations do not occur in the public press, we 
believe that a service to commercial education could 
be performed. 
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Vitalizing Business he our zeal to im- 
prove the profes- 


Teaching with sional qualifications of 
Practical Business business teachers in 


our secondary schools 
Exp ee and higher institutions, 


we should be on our guard not to overlook the impor- 
tant professional improvement to be accomplished 
through the acquirement of practical business experi- 
ence. Someone has suggested that business teachers 
might well adopt a three-year summer cycle of profes- 
sional improvement: (1) a summer spent in obtain- 
ing practical business experience, (2) a summer spent 
in pursuing college or university courses, and (3) a 
summer spent in enjoying travel and other forms of 
recreation. Such a program would tend to provide a 
working familiarity with a constantly changing busi- 
ness world; an understanding of a dynamic, evolving 
educational experience; and the possession of a neces- 
sary physical vigor. 

Let us endeavor to keep a proper balance of these 
three essential requirements in our need of constant 
professional improvement in the great field of business 
educational service. Furthermore, may the associa- 
tions of business teachers interest themselves in seeing 
that the professional value of business experience is 
recognized by our business teacher-training institutions, 
and in the numerous plans of city boards of education 
to encourage the professional improvement of their 
business teachers. 


Should a State HE. following bill 
Register Its Business everyone 

interested in commer- 
Schools? cial education. Co m- 


ments, criticisms, and questions will help those who 
have introduced this bill to know how it is regarded by 
friends of commercial education in every state of the 
Union. Why not write the author of this bill. Mr. H. 
E. V. Porter, Jamestown, New York, giving him your 
frank opinion concerning it ? 

AN ACT 


To amend the education law, in relation to registration of 
commercial or business schools 


The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Article three of chapter twenty-one of the 
laws of nineteen hundred nine, entitled “An act relating to 
education, constituting chapter sixteen of the consolidated 
laws,” as amended by chapter one hundred and forty of the 
laws of nineteen hundred ten, is hereby amended by in- 
serting therein a new section, to be section seventy-nine 
and to read as follows: 

*79, Registration of commercial or business schools. 
No person, firm, or corporation shall conduct in this state 
a commercial or business school for profit unless such school 
is approved and registered annually by the education de- 


partment. The regents shall adopt rules governing the 
approval and registration of such schools. The regents may 
revoke a registration for cause. The commissioner shall 
cause to be printed on or before January fir'st of each year 
a list of all registered commercial and business schools and 
shall send a copy of such lists to each city, village and 
district superintendent of schools and to the principal of 
each junior and senior high school. 

Each such commercial and business school shall pay to 
the education department an annual registration fee of 
twenty dollars. The education department may use the in- 
come from such fees to pay the salaries and other! expenses 
incurred in the administration of this act. 

Violation of this section shall constitute a misdemeanor. 

*2, This act shall take effect January first, nineteen 
hundred thirty. 


High School Training R ECENTLY the 
For Specific Business personnel director 


of one of the largest 
Problems insurance companies in 


the United States stated that in a test given by this 
insurance company to junior employees more than 50% 
failed in giving the right answer to the following prob- 
lem: “Find 17% of $182.25.” Because so many failed 
to get the example right, he made a general statement 
that our high schools as a whole are not training our 
children properly for business situations. 

This is a challenge to commercial education and 
naturally raises several fundamental questions. 

Are we to train our high school students in certain 
fundamental operations which are peculiar to any one 
business? If 17% of a certain number is a much used 
figure in a certain business, such as in the insurance 
field, shall we sacrifice many things in our high schools 
for the sake of securing 100% accuracy in a single 
operation? Could not these young workers have learned 
this operation in their places of business in a short time ? 
Should our high schools be condemned because some 
students fail in one multiplication operation? 

Business sometimes is prone to condemn all high 
school education because of a single weakness found in 
a certain individual product of the high schools. Does 
not the question arise: If a business were to have a high 
standard and a wage commensurate with this high 
standard, would not a higher type of worker apply for 
the position requiring this high standard? So long as 
business has different levels of requirements, standards 
and wages, so long will the applicants with lower levels 
of achievement apply for these lower positions. 

The schools should not train intensively in any one 
specific operation peculiar to a particular type of busi- 
ness. That is the function of business. What we can 
do is chiefly to give a general background, a general 
knowledge, that may function in business, leaving 
largely to business the specific training. 


Felicitations 
My dear Doctor Lomax: 

Congratulations! We of the profession are 
highly delighted that THe JourNaL or BusINEss 
EpvucatTion is to have you as Editor-in-Chief. 
. ._. the success of the is assured. 
The May number was splendid. 

Frances Moon Butts. 
McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Her Choice 


Gentlemen: 

Will. you please change my address . . . 
for the coming months of June, July and Au- 
gust. I do not like to miss a single number of 
this fine magazine. Thank you. 

Beulah G. Kile. 


Hibbing High School, 
Hibbing, Minn. 


Another Contributing Editor 


My dear Professor Lomax: 
So far as I can see there is a fairly definite 
need for such a publication as THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation. It would distinguish very 
clearly the various types of business education 
and promote intelligent interest in them. I shall, 
therefore, be willing to serve on the Editorial 


Board. 
D. D. Carroll, Dean. 
The University of North Carolina, 
School of Commerce. 


Keep Posted 


Gentlemen: 

This journal will certainly appeal to commer- 
cial teachers everywhere, and there is a wealth 
of material presented in these pages which no 
teacher can afford to do without. y 

It certainly keeps one abreast of the times in 
business education and I personally feel that it 


will prove one of the most valuable assets to 
teacher who desires to keep posted on 
“Who’s Who and What’s What” in_this field. 
Albert F, Trask. 
Boston University, 
oston, Mass. 


“A World Science” 
Sir: 

Tue JournaL oF Business Epucation pos- 
sesses the right journalistic zest and zeal—a 
independent business program. 

our May issue arrived in my _ yesterday's 
mail. Business education must be universally 
recognized as an important world science now. 

With best wishes for a real sticcess in your 
new field, I am 

E. F. Burmahin. 
Department of Business Education, 
E. C. Glass Senior High School, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


June, - 
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“Balance Sheet” Approach 
Business Education Problems 


It is advocated that we take an inventory of Business Education 
as it now stands and then determine what to do 


N the course of the development 
] of commercial curricula many 
ideas have been presented and put 
through the stages of selection, ex- 
perimentation, modification and 
adoption. Out of this process has 
come the modern commercial educa- 
tion, which may be said to lack a 
consistent plan, since many current 
practices operate at cross purposes. 

The important position commer- 
cial education occupies today among 
all varieties of education, and the 
numerous changes taking place 
within commercial education itself, 
demand that the teaching of business 
and all its curricular phases be ap- 
proached from an impartial and sci- 
entific point of view. 

In the past, business educators 
were too willing to regard the teach- 
ing of business subjects as a genus in 
its own right, with a feeling that gen- 
eral educational principles applied 
but vaguely. It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that developments in busi- 
ness education conform to certain 
fundamental principles when plans of 
any sort are under consideration. 


Study All the Factors 


Before setting up these principles 
for commercial curricula, commercial 
education as it now stands must be 
studied. An evaluation of the agen- 
cies which teach commercial courses, 
the students who receive the instruc- 
tion, the subjects given, the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, and similar 
factors must be made according to 
whether each one represents a liabil- 
ity or an asset to commercial educa- 
tion. This process might be likened 
to the drawing up of a balance sheet 
for a business concern where the 
various factors which determine the 
net worth of the business are con- 
trasted. 

Such a study of commercial edu- 
cation would reveal the curricula, 
‘ums, students, and other components 


with the assets and liabilities 
By Lawrence H. Grinstead 


Assistant Director, Marketing Reseach, Ohio State University 


Mr. Grinstead Offers a Plan 


in their relationship to the progress 
of commercial education and all edu- 
cation. Obviously, however, before 
such a balance sheet process can be 
begun we must take stock of com- 
mercial education and determine just 
what its assets and liabilities are. 


Take Inventory 


Unfortunately the usual inventory 
methods used by business before 
drawing up its balance sheet do not 
lend themselves satisfactorily to a 
measurement of the units in com- 
mercial education. The book inven- 
tory of business which can be checked 
periodically by a physical inventory 
must give way in the balance sheet 
of commercial education to a some- 
what cruder form. The units of 
the commercial curricula must be 
studied piecemeal; values must be 
estimated in terms of present educa- 
tional theory and business practices, 


and the final estimate from this 
method is likely to be the result of 
a point of view which may sooner or 
later pass, rather than one which can 
be given an objective check-up. But 
such an inventory is better than none 
at all. 

The first item on our inventory is 
the curriculum. How does commer- 
cial education stand with respect to 
subjects taught ? 

Perliaps one’s first impression as 
he surveys the commercial curriculum 
is its general lack of an underlying 
plan. Schools in neighboring cities 
where conditions are generally sim- 
ilar do not always agree on curricula. 
Each city has its own particular rea- 
son for differing with another in its 
plan. 


Does the End Justify the Means? 


Thus, three years of bookkeeping 
and shorthand in one city may be jus- 
tified by the fact that it is placing 
more students in desirable jobs than 
other schools, or that it is winning 
more contests. Another city in the 
same general locality offers such a 
thoroughly split commercial curricu- 
lum that it is difficult to discern the 
essential difference between the com- 
merial and the college preparatory 
curriculum. The apparent justifica- 
tion for such a curriculum is in its 
educational duty to society first and 
the individual afterwards. Other 
schools will offer a wide variety of 
specialized business courses and sup- 
port their curricula by the fact that 
the city’s business welcomes the grad- 
uates of such courses. 

In some schools numerous other 
courses are added to already crowded 
curricula because of the immediate 
vocational value they offer, with not 
so much thought given to the diffi- 
culty or fundamental character of the 
subjects. But these may be termed 
exceptions, since many schools have 
well-considered curricula and care- 
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fully worked out manuals to guide 
teachers in the selection and weighing 
of the course content. 


New Ideas 


The encouraging part of the cur- 
ricular problem at the present time 
is the fact that it has remained in the 
free experimental stage. New ideas 
are welcome ; indeed they are sought. 
The present instability in commercial 
curricula is mostly due to the desire 
to forget tradition and experiment 
until the most satisfactory solution 
to the problem has been found. 

Further encouragement comes 
through the fact that the commercial 
curriculum has been placed in the 
very path of current thought. Be- 
cause of this the increasing realiza- 
tion comes that future curriculum 
must be judged by a social-economic 
standard before it receives final ap- 
proval.' Commercial educators have 
also seen the significance of this and 
are planning to develop a social con- 
sciousness of commercial education 
among all educators. They would 
weave it into the warp of all educa- 
tion. 

Opposed to this is the tendency of 
teachers of commercial courses to hold 
themselves somewhat. aloof from the 
teachers of other subjects. In justice 
to the commercial teacher it should 
be said that this is not his fault any 
more than it is the fault of his asso- 
ciates. But such a situation, regard- 
less of its origin, should be remedied 
if the greatest progress is to be made 
in the development of a planned com- 
mercial curriculum which shall ac- 
complish its ends and at the same 
time contribute to the general educa- 
tional program. 

It seems to me that the value of a 
given commercial curriculum must 
be determined largely from two 
major considerations: first, the cur- 
riculum must be an integral part of 
the recognized — forward-looking 
movements in general education. It 
must under no circumstances allow 
itself to become a backwater, receiv- 
ing but not sending forth, and a body 
through which no currents pass. 
Neither must it allow itself to be rele- 
gated to some minor role, such as 
narrow vocation making. 


Building the Curricular Frame- 
work 


Second, the curriculum must show 
evidence of a definite underlying 
plan. This involves not only the 
building of such a structure as will 
make the curriculum a contributing 
part of general educational endeavor, 
but a plan which will enable it to 
originate and conduct experiments 


into new realms of thought in its 
own and in related fields. The cur- 
riculum must be virile and unusually 
flexible in its organization. 

After considering the curricula 
themselves, what of the various agen- 
cies which offer some kind of com- 
mercial education ? 

A real progress is being made in 
unifying their efforts. Yet the di- 
versity of interests is most unusual, 
for many of these institutions and 
agencies have a competitive attitude 
towards organizations offering a sim- 
ilar kind of work. This, of course, 
results in a duplication of courses 
and in a general waste of effort. 


OW many of your stu- 
dents fail in their busi- 
ness jobs? How many gain 
promotions within a_ short 
time, or a reasonable time, 
after going on the job? What 
weaknesses do these students 
seem to have, from the point 
of view of their employers? 
How well informed on sub- 
jects other than commercial 
techniques are your students? 
How large is your percentage 
of drop-outs as compared 
with the percentage of drop- 
outs in other courses in your 
school? How definitely are 
you influenced by the de- 
mands of business in intro- 
ducing new courses, or in re- 
vising old ones, and is this in- 
fluence good or bad, socially 
as well as from the point of 
view of the teacher and of the 
student? How well do your 
students who go to college 
fare, as compared with other 
students? What proportion 
of your students have re- 
ceived a sufficient interest in 
their commercial work with 
you to feel inclined to go for- 
ward with it when they go to 
college? 


This diversity of agencies, how- 
ever, is to a certain extent an advan- 
tage, for by bringing together the 
interests of all these agencies it is 
possible to gain the point of view 
and cooperation of many of these 
different interests when the time 
comes to work out or develop any 
new ideas concerning commercial 
curriculum making. Such a type of 
coordinated interests in cooperated 
action leads almost invariably to a 
very rapid progress. 

Among the varieties of agencies 
teaching commercial education will 


be found the business firms who have 
found it advisable to set up their own 
schools and to give courses in cer- 
tain types of commercial education. 
Such types are usually those which 
demand some particular skill or an 
intensive training for specialized 
work. Department stores and fac- 
tories maintain their “flying squad- 
rons” and other selected groups 
where school training is made over 


to fit more exactly the needs of the° 


business. 


The Business Point of View 


These commercial education train- 
ing groups should be as freely con- 
sulted as those institutions profes- 
sionally engaged in teaching, not only 
because they are doing splendid work 
in many instances but also in order 
to gain the freshness of a new point 
of view. 

In getting these various institu- 
tions together, it seems to me the 
principal object will be the elimina- 
tion of waste and the minimum du- 
plication of effort. As far as possible 
each agency should proceed uninter- 
ruptedly to perform that part of the 
general task which it can do best 
either because of equipment, location 
in the educational scale, or for other 
reasons. 

And now what of the content of 
the commercial courses in the vari- 
ous types of commercial curricula? 
Its variety is as great as the variety 
of courses offered. The content of 
some courses is purely vocational in 
character. In some instances the 
vocational content is on a high plane 
dealing with skills and technique 
which are valuable in situations of all 
sorts. In other cases this content is 
narrowly limited to a given firm or 
type of firm in a particular commu- 
nity where the school is located. Such 
conditions are open to serious ques- 
tioning when the balance sheet is gone 
over. 


Those Who Prepare Text Books 


One asset that the content of 
courses of study can claim is the in- 
creasing number of textbooks writ- 
ten by commercial teachers who op- 
erate on the level for which the book 
is written. There is little merit, 
aside from accuracy, to a textbook 
prepared by a university professor 
for secondary schools, provided of 
course that the professor has never 
had any experience in teaching in 
such schools, or has allowed his con- 
tacts with these schools to vanish. 
Neither do I ordinarily find much 
merit in texts prepared by business 
men with a flair for writing, unless 
those men have had some successful 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Management Problem Class 
Makes An Inspection ‘Trip 


Getting a more adequate background from a first-hand 
study of industrial plants 


By John P. Trocell 


Assistant Professor of Economics, College of Commerce, University of Kentucky 


RINGING the students of busi- 

ness administration into direct 
contact with factory and office prob- 
lems is a recognized practice in pro- 
gressive colleges of commerce today. 
It is done in several different ways. 
Some schools give courses in which 
industrialists and business men give 
lectures, outline current problems 
in their concerns, and challenge the 
student to find a solution. 

These solutions are subsequently 
compared with the lecturer’s own plan 
for handling the problem, and the 
strong and weak points debated. Sev- 
eral schools have an arrangement 
whereby periods of classroom study 
alternate with periods of work in 
office or factory, each supplementing 
the other in rounding out the stu- 
dent’s business training. The increas- 
ing popularity of the “‘case-book”’ sys- 
tem of teaching management methods 
is another recognition of the fact that 
the student must learn to grapple with 
concrete problems of management if 
he is to get the maximum benefit out 
of his business training. 

In the College of Commerce of the 
University of Kentucky, the case- 
book method is used in the course in 
Management Problems which is re- 
quired of all seniors. Schell and 
Thurlby’s “Problems in Industrial 
Management”, an excellent collection 
of actual problems taken from almost 


every field of economic activity, is the 
basic text used in this course. It is 
supplemented, of course, by the many 
good text books available for the use 
of the student, such as Lansburgh’s 
“Industrial Management”, Hunt’s 
“Scientific Management Since Tay- 
lor’, and Marshall’s “Business Ad- 
ministration”. Frequent assignments 
to the periodicals in this field, such as 
The Management Review, keep the 
student informed of very recent de- 
velopments in business practice. 

But to gain the full advantage of a 
course of this kind it is necessary that 
the student shall have some under- 
standing of the technology of modern 
industry, of the newer ideas on plant 
layout, of current methods of control 
of materials, stores, and production. 
For the university that is situated in 
a large industrial city this is a rela- 
tively simple matter. Many of the 
students have had enough experience 
in industry to provide the necessary 
background for understanding prob- 
lems along those lines that may arise 
during the course; the others can be 
encouraged to take trips through a 
number of establishments in the city 
and see for themselves the ways in 
which modern industry is meeting the 
demand for large-scale production. 

In a small city like Lexington, 
where the University of Kentucky is 
located, the problem is more difficult. 


Lexington is a town of commercial 
and financial importance for central 
Kentucky, but it has no factories of 
any considerable size. Furthermore, 
many of the University students come 
from even smaller communities where 
the opportunity of obtaining indus- 
trial experience has been denied them. 
Thus a discussion of a problem in 
plant layout or production control has 
far less value to them than it would 
have if their familiarity with indus- 
try were greater. 

Accordingly, :the students in the 
class in Management proposed that 
they take a trip to either Louisville or 
Cincinnati and make a tour of several 
of the largest industrial plants of the 
city, with a view to providing them- 
selves with a more adequate back- 
ground for understanding the prob- 
lems on which the class was working. 
A committee was elected from the 
members of the class to make the 
necessary arrangements. Louisville 
was decided upon as the objective of 
the trip, and five plants were chosen 
to be visited. The trip was made in 
automobiles on the evening of April 
17, and early the next morning the 
students met at the office of the first 
plant on the schedule, the Imperial 
Shoe Company’s new factory at the 
southern edge of the city. 

From one to three hours were spent 


Photo by Ewing Galloway. 


The general assembly line in the Fordson plant at Detroit, where a long conveyor carries the 
parts down the line—each operative giving every piece his specialized attention. 
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in this and four other concerns: the 
Standard Sanitary Company, which 
makes plumbing equipment; the 
Avery Company, manufacturer of 
farm machinery; the Ford Assembly 
plant ; and the Axton-Fisher Tobacco 
Company. Guides were efurnished in 
each case, and many questions were 
patiently and courteously answered. 
The students were especially in- 
terested in methods of materials con- 
trol, planning, routing, and schedul- 
ing, stores control, layout, wage poli- 
cies, and personnel methods. 

A strike was on in one of the con- 
cerns, and several students received 


an interesting lesson in labor prob- 
lems when they were approached by 
pickets and urged not to betray their 
fellow-workers by seeking employ- 
ment with an “unfair” company. One 
of the companies, the Standard Sani- 
tary, generously invited the group to 
have lunch in their excellent cafeteria 
and here the students enjoved rubbing 
elbows with the craftsmen of the 
plant. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the 
amount of knowledge of industrial 
processes which a rapid trip through 
five factories can yield. It is to be 
hoped that the students have no illu- 


sions on that score. That the trip 
proved to be well worth the time and 
effort spent, is their unanimous opin- 
ion. Having seen a huge electric crane 
in operation, having watched the 
adroit assembling of an automobile on 
a moving belt, having followed the 
process of molding from beginning 
to end, the student can discuss 2 prob- 
lem in industrial management with a 
much clearer understanding of the 
factors involved. It is likely that the 
“Cook’s tour” of industrial establish- 
ments will hereafter be an integral 
part of the course in Problems in 
Management. 


Your Teaching 
While Service 


Have you wondered how you might educate yourself when 
you are busy educating others ? 


UCH is heard nowadays about 

the “improvement of teachers 
in service.” To many this means 
simply “taking a course” and this 
view has been strengthened by the 
fact that salary increases in some 
places are based solely upon the num- 
ber of college credits one has amassed 
during the year. But there are other 
ways in which teachers in service can 
improve, and in this article let us as- 
semble them in brief form for con- 
sideration. 

One of the best ways in which a 
teacher may improve his work is by 
discussing his problems with a com- 
petent supervisor, and then, in the 
light of the advice offered, determin- 
ing his future procedure. Supervi- 
sion is never a one-party affair. It 
must be mutual-_the supervised must 
cooperate with the supervisor, each 
must enjoy the confidence and re- 
spect of the other, each should be en- 
titled to his own opinion, and points 
of difference in such opinions should 
be made the subject of research. 

In order to properly supervise in- 
struction in any subject, one must 
know something of the content of 
that subject—its objectives, teaching 
devices, standards, subject-matter, 
and its relation to the other subjects 
in the curriculum. If the supervisor, 


By Louis A. Rice 


Assistant in Secondary Education, New Jersey Department of Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J. 


Mr. Rice pictures a broad herizon 
for the Business Teacher. 


then, is the principal or the superin- 
tendent, that official should acquaint 
himself with commercial education. 
This has been done all too infre- 
quently in the past. 

Very often the supervision of the 
commercial teachers has been purely 
informal or lacking entirely. If gen- 
eral supervisors are to know commer- 
cial education, they must study it. To 
do this, courses must be set up es- 


pecially for them in which the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory aspects 
of commercial education may be pre- 
sented with optimum economy in 
learning. In the larger schools, in all 
probability, the best supervision can 
be done by the head of the commer- 
cial department, as difficult as it is to 
find heads of commercial depart- 
ments who know something about all 
the subjects included in their group. 

Frequently fine ideas may be ob- 
tained by visits to another teacher’s 
classroom, either intramural or ex- 
tramural, in either the same or an- 
other department of subject-matter. 
As a rule, such visits are most pro- 
ductive of benefit if the teacher has 
a definite purpose in mind when se- 
lecting the school or the teacher to 
be visited. Almost every school does 
some one thing exceptionally well, 
and one demonstration of good teach- 
ing is worth several hours of theo- 
retical discussion of how it might be 
done. It is, of course, useless to 
make visiting days compulsory, but 
it is probable that much more exten- 
sive use of this privilege when al- 
lowed would establish it more firmly 
as a part of high school procedure 
in every locality. 

Visits to business offices and to in- 
dustrial plants are even more neces- 
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sary than visits to other teachers. 
The commercial teacher needs to 
know how things are done in busi- 
ness offices. He can obtain a certain 
amount of this information by first- 
hand inspection, bearing in mind, 


‘however, that what he sees may be 


the exception instead of the rule. 
Contacts with business concerns for 
employment and for information may 
be originated and maintained through 
visits. Many commercial teachers 
who have never visited an office in 
the community for which they are 
preparing workers would do well to 
plan such visits without further de- 
lay. Principals and superintendents, 
who are generally more widely ac- 
quainted in the community, and who 
frequently are members of service 
clubs. can materially aid the teacher 
in establishing such contacts. 

In many cities there are opportu- 
nities for teachers to continue their 
study of classroom problems through 
college and university courses. En- 
rollment in such courses, as well as 
in summer courses, should be for the 
purpose of broadening the teacher’s 
viewpoint through the study of a new 
field, as well as for continuing inten- 
sive study in the field of her spe- 
cialty. But too often the real motive 
is the securing of a certain number 
of semester hours of credit. 


Some Illusions 


Where salary increases are based 
on courses pursued, it sometimes 
happens that a teacher who has neg- 
lected her classroom work to devote 
time to a college course is rewarded 
with an increase which is denied to a 
colleague who has spent full time 
“on the job.””. While the responsibil- 
ity for such a system lies primarily 
with the administrators or boards of 
education who originated it, the 
teacher as a rational being should 
shape her course toward what is of 
real worth, and should protest against 
coercion into any other plan. 

Many fine suggestions to the 
teacher come from the programs of 
teachers’ conventions of various 
types. For commercial teachers the 
programs of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, the terri- 
torial associations such as the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
the state associations, the district, 
county, and local associations, con- 
tain much helpful material. 

It is a sign of progress for a 
teacher to be identified with such as- 
sociations as an active member and 
to take a part in the discussions 
which are found in almost every pro- 
gram. Furthermore, many teachers 
find the “corridor sessions” of a con- 
vention nearly as profitable as the 


scheduled sessions. As a rule, ten 
dollars annually will cover member- 
ship dues in the four or five associa- 
tions to which a commercial teacher 
ought to belong and leave enough 
over to pay the subscription price of 
first-rate educational magazine. 
There are also great benefits to be 
derived from membership in asso- 
ciations, societies, or clubs which are 
avocational in nature. 

Growing out of the improvement 
of association programs and the ad- 
vance of education generally is the 
opportunity for the classroom teacher 
to have a part in research. It is not 
too idealistic to look forward to the 
day when every commercial teacher 
will be a contributor to a study of 


some one of the thousands of things 
we are still uncertain about after 
more than half a century of the prac- 
tice of training for business. This 
does not mean that many teachers 
will initiate such researches. For the 
most part teachers lack both the time 
and the money necessary for the car- 
rying on of studies on an extensive 
plan. It is possible; however, to re- 
cord with little effort the local as- 
pects of any study of larger scope. 

A number of splendid researches 
have been made by commercial 
teachers, and more will undoubtedly 
be made in the future, but the field 
has scarcely been touched. Through 
acquaintance with the results of the 

(Continued on page 33) 


Get Into Actual Business 
During Vacation 


What the summer job means to the inexperienced 
business teacher, as told to Helen W. Stark 


By E. W. Smith 


Commercial Department, North High School, Denver, Colo. 


OMETIMES a question of busi- 

ness practice will come up in a 
class where the meaning of the text- 
book is not perfectly clear. The 
teacher must then reflect a bit and 
pick up from his experience some in- 
cident which will weave into his 
teaching a thread of reality. A prac- 
tical experience in business is likely 
to offer the answer to this sort of 
question. 

A teacher who is just beginning to 
teach is often the one to whom busi- 
ness experience is of greatest benefit. 
When I first began teaching I adopted 
the wisdom of getting office practice 
experience first-hand ‘for several 
years during summer vacations. . I 
gradually became to feel well versed 
in matters of office work. 

The objection may be raised that 
office work which is to amount to 
something and is valuable for future 
reference cannot be gained in three 
months of summer work. Further- 
more, it may be said that the 
only work one is able to obtain tem- 
porarily is the work of office boy or 
information girl, or something similar 
that requires no great knowledge of 
business principles. 

I have never had any difficulty of 
this sort, since I have usually filled 


vacancies of persons who are taking 
vacations. Sometimes the work lasted 


‘but two weeks, at other times for two 


months, but two weeks’ work will 
settle many questions if the teacher 
knows anything at all about business. 

It has been my experience that 
managers of typewriter companies 
are glad to help a commercial teacher 
in this respect. When the time came 
for me to take up summer work I 
approached these managers and said 
to them, “I should like to do a little 
work this summer, filing in a va- 
cancy, if you know of one.” This 
was usually sufficient, and I do not 
remember ever having had to make 
application to the employment de- 
partment of any company. 

In various businesses I had friends, 
and in such cases I did not hesi- 
tate to offer my services to them 
when a vacancy occurred in the office 
force. They realized that I could per- 
form the work quite well because of 
my knowledge of business, and my 
offer was usually accepted. 

It is by this manner that I have 
worked in the offices of a machinery 
and metal company, a realty company, 
bond houses and in many other types 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Selecting Standards for Short- 
hand ‘Transcription 


Several problems meet the teacher who wishes to formulate 
and chart an accurate test 


By John G. Kirk, A. M. — 


Director of Commercial Education, The Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N important subject of investi- 

gation at the present time is 
the question of standards for short- 
hand transcription. In order to con- 
tribute our share toward the solution 
of ,this problem, we have prepared 
several tests which have been given 
in Philadelphia. One of these -tests, 
which I shall attempt to describe, con- 
sists of five letters, each containing 
100 words. But the letters are not 
all of equal difficulty. The first let- 
ter contains 126 syllables and each 
succeeding letter contains 11 more 
syllables than the one which precedes. 
The plan of stepping up, from letter 
to letter, by intervals of 11 syllables 
is largely accidental. We _ usually 
think in terms of fives and tens, but 
there is no special significance in 
these numbers. 

In addition to an increase of syl- 
lable intensity for each letter, there 
is also another difference. In the 
first letter all the words are from 
the thousand words of highest fre- 
quency, according to the Horn list, 
and 55 per cent are from the 80 com- 
monest, of the same list. 

The words in the second letter are 
chosen from the Horn list as fol- 
lows: 90 per cent from the first 
1000’ and 10 per cent from the sec- 
ond. Fifty-one per cent of all the 
words are from the 80 commonest. 

Eighty-five per cent of the words 
in the third letter are from the first 
1000, 10 per cent from the second 
and 5 per cent from the third. Fifty- 
four per cent of all the words are 
from the 80 commonest. 

The fourth letter is made up of 80 
per cent from the first thousand, 10 
per cent from the second thousand 
and 10 per cent from the third thou- 
sand. Fifty per cent of all the words 
are from the 80 commonest. 

In the fifth letter, 75 per cent are 
from the first thousand, 15 per cent 
from the second and 10 per cent 
from the third. Fifty-two per cent 
of all the words are from the 80 
commonest. 


After the test has been prepared 
the important question is: does it 
conform to the best principles of test 
construction? These are: purpose of 
the test, form of the test, the mini- 
mum essentials to be covered, ad- 
ministrative directions, objective 
scorings and standardization. 

1. Purpose of the test: The test 
fits its purpose since it is experimen- 
tal and designed to yield results 
which will help the Division of Com- 
mercial Education in setting up 
standards for promotion from grade 
to grade, and for graduation. 

2. Form of the test: The forms 
generally approved are: rate tests, 
power tests, and scales. This test 
combines the two ideas of power and 
rate, but not with complete success. 


-To be a good rate test, it should be 


impossible for anyone to finish it 
within the time limit. In each class 
a few pupils did finish and for them 
it is not an accurate measurement of 
all they can do within the time. It 
is, however, a good power test for 
the group tested, since there are no 
perfect scores and all pupils were 
able to score something. The steps 
of difficulty from letter to letter, as 
revealed by the results of this test, 
seem to be fairly even. 


‘transcription are concerned. primar- 


3. The minimum essentials 4. be 
covered: The minimum essentizls in 


ily with vocabulary, punctuation, 
reading ability, grammatical  con- 
structions, rate of dictation, and typ- 
ing speed. In order to get at the 
minimum essentials in the matter of 
vocabulary, our office has made a 
study of the diction in actual busi- 
ness. 

This study shows: In the busi- 
ness letters of manufacturers, 53 per 
cent of the words are from the 80 
commonest. Of all the words 86.5 per 
cent are from the first thousand, 
4 per cent from the second thou- 
sand, 3 per cent from the third thou- 
sand, and 6.5 per cent are proper 
names and words of uncommon ire- 
quency. 

In the letters of publishers, 48 per 
cent of all the words are from the 
80 commonest ; 85 per cent from the 
first thousand, 5 per cent from the 
second thousand, 2 per cent from the 
third thousand and 6 per cent range 
between the fourth and tenth thou- 
sand. Two per cent are proper 
names or words not in the Horn list. 

In railroad correspondence, 41 per 
cent of all the words are from the 80 
copimonest ; 80 per cent are from the 


|IP 


alI Teta 


Median/|10 1 jals 10}11) 12) 486 
Upper 
Quartile | 4 1} 
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Quartile| 


1 73| 318195 


The results of this test based on the work of pupils who had been 
: d 18 months, or approximately 330 forty-five minute 
periods, are shown by the above tabulations. Symbols: S—substitutions; 
M—mis-spelling; P—punctuation; 
—paragraph; a—apostrophe; I—interrogation; D—division of word; 

O—omissions; N—not transcribed; C—capital; E—erasure. 


studying shorthan 


T—transpositions; A—additions; 
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first thousand, 6 per cent from the 
second thousand, 2 per cent from the 
third thousand, 2 per cent from the 
fourth thousand, 3 per cent from the 
fifth thousand, 5 per cent between 
six and ten thousand. Two per cent 
are not in the Horn list. 

In banking correspondence, 41 per 
cent of all the words are from the 80 
commonest; 86 per cent are in the 
first thousand, 5 per cent in the sec- 
ond thousand, 3 per cent in the third 
thousand, 1 per cent in the fifth 
thousand, 1 per cent between the 
sixth and tenth thousand and 4 per 
cent are not in the Horn list. 

-Furthermore, there is no sentence 

in the test that ranks less than six 
in the “Inventory of English Con- 
structions” as compiled by Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike. 

Parenthetically, this study by Dr. 
Thorndike is published in_ the 
“Teachers’ College Record” of 
Columbia University for February, 
1927. The study is an analysis of 
the frequency of English construc- 


tions and is similar to the Horn and - 


Ayres studies of word frequency. 
Constructions of highest frequency 
are given a rating of 9 and the scale 
runs down to 1, so that a rating of 
six shows that a construction has a 
high degree of frequency. 

Administrative directions and ob- 
jective scoring are provided for on 
the first page of the Philadelphia 
Transcription Test. 


Conclusions 


1. Minimum Standards for Gradu- 
ation which we now feel should 
be our ideal : 

(a) Accuracy 100%. (Exclus- 
ive of neat erasures. Re- 
copying may be allowed 
within the time limit.) 

(b) Rate of dictation, 100 
words per minute. 

(c) Quality of material used; 
syllable intensity 1.3, the 
words to be 50% from the 
80 commonest, 90% from 
the first thousand and only 
sentence structures with a 
rate of 6 to 9 in the Thorn- 
dike measure of English 
‘Constructions. 

(d) Number of letters in the 


test, three of 100 words 
each. 

(e) Transcription rate, 20 words 
per minute. 


2. Standards of promotion from 
beginners dictation class to the 
advanced : 

(a) Accuracy 100%. (Exclus- 
ive of neat erasures. Re- 
copying may be allowed 

within the time limit.) 


Letter 


A tabulation 
of the errors 
per letter 


Q. 
L.Q 


Average 


Median 


AK etal| 
316 61 
4/418 | 5/27/48 
Bl2a¢ 
4 1g |12|33 127/95 


(b) Rate of dictation, 75 words 
per minute. 

(c) Quality of material used; 
syllable intensity 1.2, the 
words to be 50% from the 
80 commonest, 100% from 
the first thousand and sen- 
tence structures same as 
above. 

(d) Number of letters in the 
test, two, seventy-five words 
in length. 

(e) Transcription rate, 10 words 
per minute. 

These standards are minimum and 
vield a percentage grade of 70, or 
passing. To attain a higher per cent 
pupils should pass a test of a higher 
standard. 

Should anyone feel that the stand- 
ard of 100 per cent accuracy is high, 
he must consider the point of view 


of the employer and read Morrison's 
“The Practice of Teaching.” In the 
third chapter, ‘Dr. Morrison says: 
“When a student has fully acquired 
a piece of learning, he has mastered 
it. Half-learning, or learning rather 
well, or being on the way to learning 
are none of them mastery... . It is 
as absurd to speak of degrees in mas- 
tery as to speak of degrees in the at- 
tainment of the second floor of a 
building. . . . He (the pupil) may 
acquire skill in the application of his 
learning, and there may be infinite 
degrees in his skill as he improves 
from no skill at all to expertness. 

“But in the. unit learning itself 
there are no degrees; either he has 
it or he has it not... . To require 
anything less than perfect accom- 
plishment is to teach habits—slovenly 
and careless habits.” 


A High School Commercial 
Club that Does Things 


By William H. Wythes 


Senior High School, Camden, N. J. 


T is one thing to organize a club 
of high school commercial stu- 
dents and state the purposes of such 
a club, but it is another thing to live 
up to these purposes. 

For five years now the Commer- 
cial Club of the Camden, New Jersey, 
Senior High School has been living 
up to its purposes and in the mean- 
time creating new ones. The origi- 
nal desire to stimulate “greater in- 
terest among commercial students in 
education for business, of preparing 
for more efficient service to business 
interests, and of promoting high so- 
cial ideals” has certainly persisted in 
this club, but to this might be added 
many incidental, but by no means 
secondary, benefits which have grown 
up with the club. 

From its beginning, the member- 
ship of this club has been open to, 
and also restricted to, all commercial 
students of the school and the com- 
mercial alumni, and now, with more 


than 300 members, it can give good 
account of itself. 

The work of organization and en- 
rolment of new members each year 
is no slight task, but with the aid of 
a smooth working system the mem- 
bers fill all their obligations with 
punctiliousness. 

At the beginning of each term the 
club’s officers are elected. The upper 
senior class elects from its own mem- 
bers the president, secretary, and 
treasurer and the senior class sec- 
tional vice-president. Vice-presi- 
dents are also elected from other class 
sections which meet independently for 
this purpose. This provides for vice- 
presidents from two junior sections, 
the lower senior section and two sec- 
tions of the first-year class, as well 
as secretaries who are elected at the 
same time. 

A committee formed of three of- 
ficers of the club, six sectional vice- 
presidents, the chairman of the wel- 
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Merely a third of the members of this Senior High School Commercial Club are shown in this picture. 


fare committee and the faculty ad- 
visers for each section meets imme- 
diately after the elections to inau- 
gurate the club work for the term. 

In this work, which includes mem- 
bership, inspection trips, entertain- 
ment, welfare, contest, publishing 
and editorial work, alumni and vol- 
unteer service, the entire membership 
participates, since every group of 
members is represented on these com- 
mittees. On this committee organ- 
ization rests the club work of each 
term. 

The election over, the membership 
committee swings into action. Regis- 
tration cards are distributed and dues 
collected. The trip committee sub- 
mits to the various sections a list of 
points to be visited; the entertain- 
ment committee begins its plans for 
the next monthly meeting, securing 
a teacher or otherwise planning the 
social events. 

The past term’s activities in the 
club illustrate the nature and serious- 
ness of its work. In this time the 
members have visited the milk pas- 
teurizing and bottling plant and the 
ice cream manufacturing section of 
one of the largest of such firms in the 
East. In the report submitted after 
this trip the members brought back 
impressions of the care and system 
employed to protect each individual’s 
health, so far as cleanliness of milk, 
cream and ice cream is concerned. 

At various times this trip commit- 
tee has planned journeys to the Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, 


And each year sees an increase. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger, the 
Art Museum and similar institutions 
which offer the students both profit 
and pleasure. In a museum visited 
by the students recently a promissory 
note inscribed in stone by Egyptians 
was found. 

The Welfare Committee -functions 
in several ways. It scans the daily 
absence lists that come from the 
school office, and noting those who 
are absent for three consecutive days 
it writes them and forwards lesson 
assignments. Many letters have been 
written in this fashion to absentees, 
and flowers have been sent to both 
teachers and students when the occa- 
sion prompted. The writing of a let- 
ter has often resulted in a request 
from the student for home assign- 
ments. This committee has even 
decorated the lunch room on various 
occasions. 

During the past term the volunteer 
committee has found its field in 
emergency typing work, special au- 
diting, the preparation of record 
charts, and similar work not provided 
for in regular school channels. 

The Bulletin Committee issues the 


The story of this club 
typifies the spirit which 
may exist in other similar 
clubs throughout the 
country. Readers are in- 
vited to tell their expe- 
riences with such organi- 
zations. 


Club Bulletin four times during the 
school year. It contains editorial 
quotations of an inspirational nature 
and related in some way to commere- 
cial work, reports of students’ 
grades, contest results and jests. 

At the present time the principal 
club project is the organization and 
preparation of a permanent directory 
of all commercial graduates since the 
inception of the commercial depart- 
ment of the school some thirty years 
ago. 

Some very tangible results of the 
club’s work are the Chamber of Com- 
merce membership and the invest- 
ment of the club’s funds in a local 
building and loan association. This 
latter project is done through a thrift 
fund which exists by virtue of a ten 
per cent reserve from all regular re- 
ceipts for thrift purposes. 

A club party neld in May of each 
year is an event looked forward to 
with much anticipation by every 
member. It engages all the commit- 
tees and stirs up the enthusiasm of 
all members, alumni included. 

The benefits accruing to student 
and teacher in such an organization, 
of which the Camden club is a shin- 
ing example, may be said to include 
training in parliamentary procedure, 
cooperative effort, sacrifice of self- 
interest, genuine interest in and busi- 
ness-like attention to club affairs, ac- 
ceptance of responsibility and full 
discharge of duties, closer harmony 
and frankness between student and 
teacher, and a pride in work well 
done. 
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standards of typewriting proficiency—yet requires less 


An Outstanding Achievement 
in the History of Education 


time to teach. 

e ROBABLY the most radical advance in a Reproducing Dictaphone equipped with 


the whole history of education—the 
most important change in instruction tech- 
nique—the greatest single step towards ef- 
ficiency—is the introduction into our schools 
of a method of typewriter-instruction which 
by supplying a mechanically “paced” urge 
and stimulus enables students to learn 
typewriting in 1/3 the time ordinarily 
required. 
We refer to the ‘Miller-Dictaphone System” 
of “Direct Dictation Method” by which the 
auditory phase of dictation-instruction is 
provided and controlled through the use of 


Multiple Tube connections to each pupil. 
Thus, typing is taught by direct transcrip- 
tion from lessons recorded on Permanent 
Practice Dictaphone Records. 


Comparative tests involving 15,000 students, 
in both controlled and general classes, have 
proved the “Direct Dictation Method” to be 
50% to 65% superior to the old way ot 
teaching typewriting. 


A free leaflet which explains this efficient sys- 
tem of construction will be gladly sent. A 
coupon is supplied for your convenience. 


The Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting 
Educational Bureau, Room 206 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


I would like to learn more about the “Direct Dictation 
—— of teaching typewriting. Please send your free 
eaflet. 
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Diagnostic Typewriting Test oral dit 
test 
B-1 contains 
is 
(To be used afier finishing Page 30: Are gilt 
DIRECTIONS: Set margins at 15 and 65. Write’ riod aft 
one inch below chart, Double space S T a ied entire s 
Think before you write and smile while you ome ype W riting start th 
write mitted. 
Your fame will soon go throughout the St d t ; ) d In gt 
_ entire world u en S oomMme follow 
Love justice if you would be justly loved 
withall y F | 
Give me your word that you will be at home O al ure 5 i. 
then 
Walk briskly if you ave in need of real A b hi h h es A . 
meansjby which the peculiarities of each 
dong Fetters: individual student can be checked and times 
he infc 
A few very loyal souls wish to see you win watched at all times ih this 
the game mine th 
A large crowd arrived yesterday on the new ing ins 
steamer By L. Gilbert Dake ratio p 
It will cost too much to drive a machine will be 
thire Supervisor of Commercial Education, St. Louis, Mo, instruct 
Curses like young chickens come home to Thes 
roost come st 
Printed at the Vocations! School nite ba: 
: TABLE NO. I ceeding 
Material for Test B-1 course 
Average Average Average means | 
STUDY of the work of those state. The tests are School Rank in soot Minenes Stlnies Minute = The 
students who fail in the first called A-1, B-1,  |/5e!dan 2.8 ticipatic 
year of typewriting will lead the C-1, and are being 47 chart w 
teacher to believe that the student given in the 8th, || Beaumont 5.9 5. 72 himself 
who failed either had no right to 12th, and _— 16th 4.8 7.5 88 Befo 
attempt taking the subject or else week of the present 63 22 rors are 
that he formed bad habits which term to Type One _ = dent ar 
were not checked by the teacher soon _ students only. Cleveland 3.6 9.2 104 | 
enough. Test B-1, which 13 73 i — 
The average hard-working teacher as just been com- 
of typewriting has a difficult job hand- pleted, will at- 
ling the classes given her. She may ‘™pt to explain 
like to give lots of individual atten- here. | . 5.1 64, Name 
tion to the instruction of each stu- This test consists a 
dent but often she finds this impossi- of 391 ___ letter ae — 
ble with such a large number of dif- Strokes given in 37—=Cisaksa | 
ferent types of people in the same form with He 
class. Each has his own peculiarities 
and individual difficulties in learning taken trom the text 4. o 78 | Gros 
. book used. It is 3. 0.9 | 
the subject. | 
t is often the case that a very the letter stroke in t 
poor student of typewriting does not order to find out The above figures represent the results of the test 
find himself until the second year just where the most before any attempt at speed had been made in any t 
mostly because of lack of attention. difficul ty arises. class. A difference in the classes existed because of 
In such cases some method must be In arranging this a mixture of ninth and eleventh grade students. 
employed to make it possible for the test certain. values Rate of speed was based entirely upon a count of 
teacher to keep a definite check upon outside of mere the letter stroke, but students were penalized for 7 
the typewriting peculiarities of the typewriting were any error whatsoever. 
individual, and furthermore, to have considered. Since 
this method so worked out as to make the office worker is Average Average Average Rate 
it a handy and ready reference when obliged to be able sotdan’ | Beaumont 5.2 | Soldan 
the time comes for individual instruc- to follow oral as Roosevelt 421 | Cleveland 4.56 | Roosevelt 8.9 | Roosevelt 
tion Cleveland 413 | Central 4.47 | Cleveland 7.4 | Cleveland 
. . well as written in- Beaumont 404 | Roosevelt 4. Beaumont 6.8 | Central Thi 
A series of diagnostic tests is now structions, the || Soldan Central | Beaumont hee! 
being experimented with in St. Louis test was adminis- me 
preliminary to the use of this type of tered from this || Number Tested Strokes Errors. | Rate. Median Rate will 
test in all typewriting classes in the standpoint. | 
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Three printed directions and three 
oral directions are given when the 
test is to be taken. The test sheet 
contains no periods and each sen- 
tence is on one line only, therefore 
the students were told to place a pe- 
riod after each sentence, to place the 
entire sentence on one line, and to 
start the exercise over if time per- 
mitted. 

In grading the papers a failure to 
follow either oral or written direc- 
tions was considered an error. 

The results of the first use of Di- 
agnostic Test B-1 are shown in table 
No. I. 

A further study of the total num- 
ber of letter errors made in the test 
and compared with the number of 
times such letters occurred provides 
the information given in table No. II. 
In this way it is possible to deter- 
mine the weak spots in the typewrit- 
ing instruction. All letters with a 
ratio percentage of more than 1.0 
will be considered worthy of more 
instruction attention. 

These figures will eventually be- 
come standardized and provide a defi- 
nite basis upon which to judge suc- 
ceeding classes. The figures are of 
course only of local interest as a 
means of comparison, but as a form 
of test they can be of universal help. 

The student’s own individual par- 
ticipation in this test is shown in the 
chart which he is asked to fill in for 
himself. 

Before he fills in this chart the er- 
rors are carefully checked by the stu- 
dent and the rate determined in the 


usual way. In the TABLE NO. II 
space provided for 
. 10 
it t h e studen t of Per Cent of Per Cent of % 
j ettersin occurrence rrorsin occurrence letters to 
Letters B-1 of letters of errors of errors 
c e€ di- a 20 5.1 67 2.69 0.52 
rections on_ the b 71 
chart sheet. He d 2° 121 1.62 
e 5 0.74 79 
writes the letter 7 Lil 
struck in error un- 17 43 1.73 1.01 
der the letter he i 28 x 239 9.61 1.37 
wherever an error 1 25 6.3 104 4.18 0.66 
is made. This a iz 43 149 5.99 1.39 
p 
mediate clue to the q 
cause of low Is 108 0.90 
t i 4. 0.54 
grades. ere u 16 4. 100 4.02 1.00 
charts re- 6 1.5 64 2.57 1.71 
checked re- 17 4.3 80 3.21 0.74 
turned to the y _ 16 4 82 3.29 0.82 
teacher who uses 391 2485 


them to compare 
with future tests. 
This makes _possi- 
ble remedial drills 
to assist in correcting errors that tend 
to become habitual. 

The sample sheet shown below is 
one filled in by a student who is fail- 
ing in typewriting. The chart of her 
errors shows that she needs drills on 
the “io”, “m-n” and 
combinations. 

The teachers in many of the classes 
have reported the use of special 
remedial drills to help individual stu- 
dents overcome their worst errors. 


Mr. Dake will explain in the July 
issue the purpose and results of Di- 
agnostic Test A-3.—Editor. 


Name Wilhelm, Virginia 


DIAGNOSTIC TEST IN TXYPEWRITING 


Date 4/29/29 type 9 B 


Machine used 


Directions: 


Gross Strokes 439 Gross Words_87 


Please write for five minutes on the assigned copy using this sheet. 
Place a circle around each error. 
Calculate the score and fill in the record below. 


Errors_18 


Net_® Per Min._0 


Please place an analysis of your errors on the form below writing 
the letter struck under the letter that should have been struck. 


da f e n s 
f ° n s 
° n s 


This illustrates the stencilled sheet given each student to fill in after 
checking his errors. The above is a typical case of a failing student 
who is being helped by the practical application of these tests. She 
will correct these faults through remedial exercises designed for her 
by the teacher. 


Comparisons of total errors to show weak spots and 
where more instruction is needed. 


Get Into Actual Business 


During Vacation 
(Continued from page 17) 


of business, including the offices of 
the school administration. These po- 
sitions have covered every phase of 
business that I teach—stenography, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, salesman- 
ship, commercial arithmetic, commer- 
cial geography and secretarial train- 
ing. 

One of my experiences in selling 
is an illustration. I had taken out an 
insurance policy one spring, and the 
company told me that if I cared to 
sell policies they would be glad to pay 
me the usual commission on each pol- 
icy | wrote. So that summer I set out 
to sell some insurance. I think I wrote 
up just three policies the whole time 
I worked, but at the same time I 
gained some experience in approach- 
ing people and in sales talks that has 
proved to be invaluable in teaching 
my class in salesmanship. 

For five years I served as assistant 
to the secretary of the Denver School 
Board. This position included re- 
porting all the meetings of the Board 
which not only gave good experience 
but likewise helped in teaching stenog- 
raphy classes. This position included 
the work of looking after all ledgers 
except the general ledger. In these 
five years I was taught several time- 
saving ways of conducting the rou- 
tine work in an office of this sort. It 
brought to me methods of keeping 
books with a small amount of labor 
and yet having them up-to-date all 
the time. 

I think every commercial teacher 
should have some such practical 


business experience. 
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The 


THERE IS A 


READY MARKET 
FOR 


EXPERIENCED 
OPERATORS 


Varityper— 


a typewriter in appearance ~it functions 
like a whole battery of machines 


What it does! 


The VARITYPER a writing machine and more! 


It is a writing machine that writes with TYPE-S/ (ptura) 


It is a machine that writes any and all LANGUAGES! 
Tt i8 ea machine that writes the SYWBOLS of SCIENCE! 
It is like a typewriter in appearance and operation- 
BUT = WITKOUT TYPERRITER LIMITATIONS Because 
IT HAS:- 

VARIABLE TYPE: VARIABLE SPACING: 


In effect the VARITYPER is a whole gottery of type- 
writers consolidated into one miracle machine! 


VAREABLE IMPRESSION: 


The VARITYPER is a machine for: 


the Modern Office,where it “ypppenente 
the typewriter in a hundred different 
ways and becomes a priceless treasure. 


the Statistical Depertaent, where it 
reduces the size.of large reports and 
saves reams of paper. 


the Engineering .Department, where it 
eliminates han “leltering on charts, 
maps, drawings and blue-prints, 


the Publicity Department, where it will 
add a “punch” to your copy and produce 


business getting circulars and letters, 
The VARITYPER is THE machine for:- 

-cholars Veritere 
-riests -ecorders 
-xporters -ndexers 
-hemists -eachers 
-mporters @-nvestigators 
e-strologers -otaries 

L-ibrarians ecologists 


Your name on the coupon below will bring you, 
without obligation, a comprehensive and easily 
understandable booklet on the why and where- 
fore of the VARITYPER. 


Develop the talents of your stu- 
dents on a Varityper, the machine 
with a multitude of uses. Writes 
any and all languages—clearly and 
distinctly—still it is no more diffi- 
cult to operate than an ordinary 
typewriter. 


Business institutions are rapidly 
recognizing the potentialities of 
this remarkable machine and are 
equipping their offices with them. 
Naturally, the demand for experi- 
enced operators increases daily. 
Are you doing your share to supply 
this increasing demand? 


INCORPORATED 
2 Lafayette St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June, 1929 
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What Makes Him 


EARNING may _ be 

defined as a_ process 
of adjustment.” This ad- 
justment involves change— 
change brought about by 
the formation of new asso- 
ciations and by the reor- 
ganization of old ones. 

For example, when a student be- 
gins the study of bookkeeping he 
makes new associations ; he associates 
cash and other business resources 
with the term “asset”, a term that is 
likely to be new to him. He further 
associates the increase of this cash 
with the term “debit”, another term 
that is probably new to him. 

In addition to these new associa- 
tions, he also finds it necessary to re- 
organize some of his old associations ; 
he finds a new application for the 
arithmetic that he has already 
learned; he finds a new application 
for such ideals as accuracy and neat- 
ness. 


The Call and Response in Life 
Situations 


The changes that take place in an 
individual’s nature are largely deter- 
mined by the manner in which he re- 
sponds (thinks, feels, acts) to a given 
situation and the bonds which con- 
nect his response to this and similar 
situations encountered in life. The 
manner in which any individual will 
respond is determined to a large de- 
gree by (1) his innate or inborn 
tendencies, and (2) his acquired or 
learned tendencies.’ Education should 
utilize an individual’s original na- 
ture as a means for changing him for 
the better; for producing in him 
those knowledges, habits, ideals, and 
powers that are most desirable. 

There is general agreement as to 
the fundamental conditions of learn- 
ing; the learning process in all indi- 
viduals is subject to the same basic 
principles. 
cannot learn until he is ready to 
learn. You cannot teach a child 
bookkeeping until he has some con- 
ception of business and its opera- 
tion; you cannot teach him the use of 
special columns in the cash book un- 
til after he has learned the use of the 
simpler forms of this book. He 
must have some point of departure, 
something upon which to base his 
new learning, something with which 
to associate these new elements; he 
must, in other words, be ready for 
the things we want to teach him. 
This has been referred to by Thorn- 
dike as the “Law of Readiness”,’ 


In the first place a child’ 


Learn 


By Peter L. Agnew, M.A. 


Orange High School, Orange, N. J. 


Secondly—‘‘we learn to do by do- 
ing.” The child, though ready, can- 
not be expected to learn the use of 
a special column cash book by being 
told about it. He must be given 
problems in the solution of which he 
will be required to use this special 
column. Enough of these problems 
must be given to fix the use of this 
column in the learner’s mind; from 
time to time more problems must be 
assigned in order that the use of the 
column, once learned, shall remain a 
part of the student’s knowledge. 


This same rule applies to all phases 
of bookkeeping learning; the student 
will not learn bookkeeping unless he 
actually does some of the work, he 
will not retain this learning unless he 
continually uses it. This principle 
Thorndike calls the “Law of Exer- 
cise”. 

Thirdly—“Acts are repeated which 
give pleasure, acts are discontinued 
that give pain.’”” If the learning of 
bookkeeping is wholly irksome, the 
student will not learn it. True, ev- 
erything may not be pleasant; trial 
balances may fail to balance, books 
may not check, statements may not 
work out correctly. Through such 
difficulties the teacher must be equal 
to the situation, always doing his best 
to keep the student in the correct 
frame of mind, to keep him from be- 
ing discouraged and _ dissatisfied. 
This Thorndike refers to as the 
“Law of Effect.” 


These three fundamental laws: the 
law of readiness, the law of exer- 
cise, and the law of effect, are basic 
to all learning. Let us consider them 
in greater detail. 


What Is He Ready For? 


The law of readiness has a general 
and a specific application. That is, 
in applying the law in a general sense 
we determine whether or not the 
student is ready to learn bookkeep- 
ing; in applying it in a more specific 
sense we determine whether or not 
he is ready to learn some phase of 
the subject such as posting to the 
ledger, making profit and loss state- 
ments, or framing closing entries. 
In endeavoring to apply the law of 


readiness we must keep in 
mind three things: (1) 
that learning is satisfying 
when the student is ready 
to learn, (2) that learning 
is not satisfying when the 
student is not ready to 
learn, and (3) that a stud- 
ent not permitted to learn when he 
is ready, is annoyed. 

Much is at present being done to 
aid the student as well as the teacher 
in knowing whether or not the 
student is ready to learn bookkeep- 
ing. Educators are realizing that 
some reliable criteria should be used 
as a basis on which the student may 
select the curriculum he is to follow 
during the higher years of the sec- 
ondary school. Also, with the some- 
what general introduction of the 
junior high school, have come numer- 
ous exploratory, try-out, and pre- 
paratory courses such as vocational 
civics and elementary business train- 
ing. These are designed, in part, to 
assist the student in knowing whether 
he is best fitted for one line of work 
or another. 


Applying the Law of Readiness 


The law of readiness must be ap- 
plied to every lesson in the book- 
keeping course. In teaching any les- 
son we must first provide conditions 
that are most favorable to the learn- 
ing act. The condition of the room, 
its appearance, light and temperature, 
must be as nearly ideal as possible in 
order that the learning act will most 
readily take place. 

Next we must remember that 
learning must proceed from the 
known to the unknown; we must be 
certain that the student clearly un- 
derstands the basis from which we 
intes:d to work. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to tell the student’ something 
of this base but usually the teacher 
will be able to elicit the necessary 
information from the students by 
clever questioning and will be able to 
proceed with the lesson by using the 
same method. 

In developing each lesson we must 
constantly apply the law of readi- 
ness; we must make sure that the 
student is ready at each step to pro- 
ceed to the next step. At the con- 
clusion of the lesson we must give 
the student a problem which he solves 
by immediately applying his newly 
acquired knowledge. We thus put 
into use the second law, the law of 
exercise. (Continued on page 32) 
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| For the teacher of — 


Commercial Subjects 


| BOOKKEEPING PRINCIPLES 
_ AND PRACTICE 


This work is published in two volumes—Introductory Course 
and Advanced Course. These books were written to meet the 
| demand for secondary school texts that will serve as a basis for 
an introductory course and an advanced course in bookkeeping 
and business practice, to be taught by modern methods and in 


By RosENKAMPFF & WALLACE 


| accordance with modern aims in commercial education. 


WEBB’S SIMPLIFIED TOUCH 


TYPEWRITING 


This standard work has been newly revised and enlarged. 
provides a method that secures the best basic, solid results with 
the least expenditure of time and energy. 
' ¢ who desire to divide the material into two distinct courses, it is 
now possible for them to get the elementary and advanced work 
in separate books. 


By R. F. Wess 


Commercial Teacher Training Department, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


THOMPSON’S BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


This text covers every phase of practical and modern business 


arithmetic. There is ample material for drill, assignments and 


By CLiypE O. THOMPSON 
Associate Principal, Mount Vernon, N. Y. High School. 


testing. 


ENGLISH IN MODERN BUSINESS 


A careful treatment of standard English as adapted to the 
The subject-matter is based on the practices 
used by the more progressive houses in merchandising and spe- 
cialized fields of advertising, selling, sales promotion and cor- 


needs of business. 


By BABENROTH & MCNAMARA 


respondence. 


GILMARTIN’S BUSINESS SPELLER 


This text is thoroughly modern and _ practical. 
lessons featuring new methods of teaching, such as the com- 
pletion test, the true and false test, multiple choice, and others. 


By JoHN J. GILMARTIN 
Principal, Croft School, Waterbury, Conn. 


Send coupon for specimen copies 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 


20 Fifth Avenue, New York, 0. Y. 


For those teachers 


It contains 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


| 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OOOO0O000 


Send me for free examination the books checked: 
Bookkeeping Principles and Practice—Introductory Course. 
Bookkeeping Principles and Practice—Advanced Course 
Webb’s Simplified Touch Typewriting—Elementary Course 
Webb’s Simplified Touch Typewriting—Advanced Course 
Thompson’s Business Arithmetic 

English in Modern Business 

Gilmartin’s Business Speller 


Why Not Use 


PALMER’S 


Penmanship 
Budget 


In Your School? 


Business schools throughout the United 
States and Canada are now ordering 
textbooks and supplies for the fall term. 
Many such schools have already placed 
large orders for Palmer’s Penmanship 
Budget, which is recognized as the most 
useful text for penmanship instruction 
in high schools and business colleges. 


We quote from recent inquiries: 


“There are times when a student requires 
more than simple business penmanship and I 
am inclined to believe that your Budget is ex- 
actly what I am looking for.” 


“We intend to use Palmer’s Penmanship Bud- 
get in our classes next fall and we shall need 
at least 250 copies.” 


“Our students have made remarkable prog- 
ress during the current year through the use 
of your Palmer’s Penmanship Budget. Please 
enter our order for 500 copies of this book for 
delivery August 15.” 


(NAMES ON REQUEST) 


Write on your school letterhead for a 
sample copy of this remarkable book. We 
will be pleased to quote prices and terms. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 


55 FirtH AVENUE New York 


June, 1929 
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Where 

National 
Business 
Educators 
will Meet on 
June 28. 


HERN America, especially 
hospitable Georgia, is preparing 
to greet the Nation’s educators at the 
sixty-severith convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association to be 
held in Atlanta, June 28-July 4. 
Tue JouRNAL oF Bustness Epu- 
CATION 1s concerned mostly with that 
part of the convention known as the 
Department of Business Education 
and its three sessions, since a record 
attendance from this department and 
its southern members is expected. 
The number of business educators 
attending their sessions should total 
well over 500 persons from all sec- 
tions of the country, and the program 
keynote, “Business Education for a 
New World” is to draw to its sup- 
port speakers and workers in busi- 
ness education who actually repre- 
sent an educational point of view em- 
bracing the entire United States. 
Southern educators who hereto- 
fore have not always shown their 
strength in numbers on such occa- 
sions are expected to bring to these 
business department sessions their 
stored-up energy in promoting prog- 
Tess in the teaching of business sub- 
jects. And with invitations extended 
to twenty Latin American countries 
to participate in this Convention it 
s possible that for the first time in its 
istory the Association will promote 
some sort of Inter-American confer- 


Associations 


ence on all phases of education. The 
Department of Business Education 
should certainly come in for its share 
of benefit from such a relationship. 

All sessions of the Department of 
Business Education will be held in 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. A lunch- 
eon conference held in the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce where Wil- 
liam John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Philip H. 
Alston, president of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce will speak is 
the initial event for business teachers. 
Mr. Clark E. Harrison, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, Atlanta, 
is chairman of the local committee 
arranging for reservations at this 
luncheon. 

At the second session held in the 
Biltmore Hotel, July 1, four signifi- 
cant topics will be discussed: “Busi- 
ness Education On the Junior Col- 
lege Level,” by Harold G. Shields, 
School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago; “The 
Secretary in Modern Business,” by 
Frank H. Hamack, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Washington; “Whither Business 
Education,” by J. L. Harman, presi- 
dent of the Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, and “Significance of Recent 
Research Studies in Commercial 
Education,” by J. O. Malott, special- 


Photo by 
Ewing Galloway 


Keeping Up With the Teachers’ 


ist in Commercial Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The forum following 
these speakers will be conducted by 
C. B. Wray, dean of the School of 
Commerce, Mercer University. 

“New Techniques in the Teaching 
of Business Subjects” will be taken 
up at the third session. L. L. Jones, 
Assistant Commissioner, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio, will pre- 
sent the new techniques in junior 
business training; C. M. Yoder, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisc., and contributing editor of 
Tue JourNAL or Business Epuca- 
TION, will speak on new techniques 
in bookkeeping and accounting. New 
techniques in typewriting will be ex- 
plained by D. D. Lessenberry of the 
Business High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and techniques in shorthand will 
be presented by Miss Addie Stein- 
heimer of the Commercial High 
School, Atlanta. A general survey 
of college entrance requirements and 
the high school commercial course 
will be given by John A. Anderson 
of the Pasadena High School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. These addresses will be 
followed by a discussion led by W. 
C. Lowe, principal of the Commer- 
cial High School, Atlanta. 

The business meeting, reports and 
election of new officers will follow 
this session. 

The official opening of the conven- 
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Announcing 


A Complete Revision 
of the Successful Text 


Filementary 
[raining for 
Business 


By Wilkes-York-Terrill 


The “unit lesson plan” embodied in this 
thorough-going revision is one of the not- 
able features of the book. Other features 
included are: 


1. Incorporates latest thought on subject. 


2. Makes use of criticisms and suggestions of 
hundreds who have taught from the ori- 
ginal edition since publication in 1924. 


3. New and additional illustrations, forms in 
color, and general appearance at once at- 
tractive and pleasing. 


4. Budget of Forms carefully revised. 


Everyone in touch with the course on 
junior business training knows how it has 
developed and changed even in the space 
of two or three years. The revised “Ele- 
mentary Training for Business” will give 
you a text abreast with the times. Before 


to examine this, the newest. 


Send now for a sample copy. 


The Ronald Press Company 


"15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


deciding on any textbook, it will pay you 


Correct Typewriter 
Equipment Means Suc- 
cessful Student Typists 


Peerless Equipment will safeguard your student 
typists against all the discouraging aspects of 
typing by helping to alienate all of the conditions 
over which the instructor has no control, such as 
eye-strain, nerve-strain and finger cramping. 


Peerless Rubber Typewriter Key Tops relieve 
the student beginners of all pit-falls. No more 
glaring key tops with those shiny metal rims to 
tire and irritate the eyes. Finger tips now will get 
relief from the constant pound pound of hard sur- 
faces. Cushioned finger tips will have more snap 
and speed. Peerless Rubber Typewriter Keys— 
made of soft resilient rubber and colored a neutral 
green—will take care of typing worries. 


Equip just one of your machines with Peerless 
Rubber Typewriter Keys—then compare the re- 
sults with your other machines. 


We also carry a complete line of twirler rings 
and rubber feet to fit on all machines. Peerless 
Keys are also made to fit all adding and billing 
machines. 


Write now for sample. 


Educational Department 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. 
176 Fulton Street New York City 


Peerless Key Company, Educational Department, 
176 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Kindly send us sample of Peerless Keys, Price List, and 
other special information as to how Peerless Keys may 
be used in Business Schools. 


NAME AND POSITION 
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tion takes place in the Atlanta Audi- 
torium on the evening of June 28 and 
thereafter all open sessions and gen- 
eral meetings of the entire Associa- 
tion will take place in the morning of 
each day. This affords the members 
of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation time to attend all educational 
lectures and hear the reports of work 
being done in other fields. 

Special entertainment has been 
planned for the delegates and mem- 
bers assembled at this convention in 
the form of music by negro students, 
a barbecue prepared by the Atlanta 
residents, and an outdoor pageant. 

The present officers of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education are: 
president, Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. ; 
vice-president, Mrs. Frances M. 
Butts, Business High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; secretary, A. B. Op- 
fer, West High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Business Education 
And The Geneva 


Conference 


R. FRANCES MOON 

BUTTS, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Practice, McKinley 
High School, Washington, D. C., and 
vice-president of the Department of 
Business Education, National Educa- 
tion Association, will act as special 
correspondent for THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation at the third 
biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations 
at Geneva, Switzerland, July 26-Au- 
gust 4. 

As Chairman of the Committee on 
Commercial Education at this confer- 
ence Dr. Butts has directed the plan- 
ning of a program international 
in scope and character. The theme 
of this program is one that is seldom 
considered in relation to the teaching 
of business subjects in one single 
country alone, but it is particularly 
adapted to this World conference. 
Commercial education will be studied 
by the delegates as a “means to social 
adjustment.” 

This indicates that the results of 
research into commercial education 
and vocational education as well will 
be brought before the conference to 
be weighed and measured in relation 
to all education everywhere. Dr. 
Butts will present at the conference 
her studies on the Present Status of 

on-Academic Education. 

“Social Adjustment through Com- 
mercial Education Associations” has 
been looked at by Dr. A. Junod, 


Active in International Business Educa- 
tion. Geneva, Switzerland, calls Dr. 
Butts. 


Mr. Carlson presides over Business De- 
partment at the N. E. A. Convention. 


New President of Penmanship Teachers. 
Mr. Kirk also writes in this issue of the 
Journal. 


President of the International Society 
for Commercial Education, Zurich, 
Switzerland, and he will render his 
report. “The Development of So- 
cial Concepts in Commercial Educa- 
tion” has been investigated by Dr. 


Ch. E. H. Boissevain, President of 
the National Dutch Association for 
Commercial Education, Amsterdam, 
Holland, who will bring this subject 
before the delegates assembled. 

Research in Commercial Education 
as carried on in the United States and 
other countries will be discussed by 
Miss Eva M. Jessup, Assistant Di- 
rector, Commercial Education, Los 
Angeles, California, and by Miss- 
Lydia Brown, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Practice, Cardoza 
Business High School, Washington, 
B.C. 

Major L. Ulrick, Director of the 
International Management Institute, 
Geneva, Switzerland, will present his 
study on “The Place of the Trained 


Worker in Commerce and Industry” 


after which a round table discussion 
will be conducted by Mr. Lloyd L. 
Jones, Assistant Commissioner, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
This discussion wil be participated in 
by James F. Abel, Specialist in World 
Education, and Dr. Herman C. E. 
Liu, President, Shanghai University, 
Shanghai, China. 

While in Europe, Dr. Butts will 
pursue a study of comparative meth- 
ods in business education in some of 
the leading educational institutions of 
Europe, including a special course of 
lectures on International Economics 
at the University of Commerce, Rot- 
terdam, Holland. 


Is Greater Super- 
vision Over Pen- 
manship Needed? 


HE trend of the greater num- 

ber of addresses delivered in 
the three meetings of the National 
Association of Penmanship Teachers 
and Supervisors at the eleventh an- 
nual convention of the association 
held in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. 
Y., April 24-26, seemed to indicate 
that more attention must be given to 
penmanship supervision in the curri- 
culum. 

Nearly 150 members of this na- 
tional body of teachers whose total 
enrolment is 973 persons attended the 
gathering in the interest of modern 
handwriting instruction. 


Such topics as “What Kind of 
Penmanship Supervision is Justifi- 
able,” “Turning the Searchlight on 
our Classroom Work in Penman- 
ship,” “How the Teacher Training 
Institutions Can Send Out Better 
Penmanship Teachers,” “The Princi- 
ples of Drill as Applied to Penman- 
ship,” “The Most Effective Use of 

(Continued on page 43) 
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$3552 


Completel 
Eq 


“Runs like magic” 


TRADE MARK- 


Its Place in the School Regimen 


There is nothing vague or indefinite about the value of the 
Lettergraph or the place it occupies in school or class work. 
Briefly, its job if to reproduce anything typed, written or 
drawn, in one or more colors. This includes forms, bulletins 
of all kinds, reports, charts, maps, drawings, etc. And be- 
cause it does this work easily, quickly, and at a cost that is 
amazingly low (approximately 25c per 1,000 copies), it is 
not only acceptable but welcomed. 


Can Any School Use It? 


Emphatically yes!—no matter what its size. For the Letter- 
graph, while so easy to operate that any 12-year old boy or 
girl can run it, does anything that the cumbersome and 
more costly machines can do. Handles any stock from 
postcard size to a 9 x 15 sheet, and the copies it produces are 
clear-cut, legible, inviting. Simple, durable construction 
means long life and little, if any, upkeep expense. Finally, 
consider the price—only $35, completely equipped! 


May we tell you more about this useful, efficient duplicator? 
Write us today, and ask specifically about our 10-day Trial 
Offer. 


Supplies for All Duplicators 


The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


Established 1903 
904 West Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 
904 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send us, without obligation, details of your 10- 
day Trial Offer. 


Filing or Record 
Keeping is Vital— 
to Every Business 

> 


TENOGRAPHY, bookkeeping and related sub- 

jects have usually been the basis of the com- 
mercial department program. Usually, yes—but 
considerable attention is being paid now to the 
teaching of other subjects, since the result of job 
studies have shown the need for instruction in 
these other subjects required of beginners in 
offices. 
Those in charge of commercial courses are begin- 
ning to realize that the subject, formerly known 
as filing, is not only important in preparing pupils 
for positions in offices, but also that the teaching 
of this subject involves activities of great educa- 
tional value to the pupils. 
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A “Balance Sheet’? Approach To Business Education Problems 


(Continued from page 14) 


teaching experience and have main- 
tained some contact with that kind 
of work. 

Yet the many business firms that 
are interested in developing commer- 
cial content for their own purposes, 
and for the use of other commercial 
agencies as well, are contributing an- 
other valuable asset to course con- 
tent in commercial education. It is 
my belief that commercial teachers 
could well follow those phases of 
business work which will in the long 
run be the most productive and which 
may be expected to contribute most 
tc the development of a satisfactory 
content of commercial courses. The 
matter of business routines deserves 
intelligent consideration, since it is 
necessary to understand these rou- 
tines and be familiar with the busi- 
nesses into which the students are 
going. 


An Interdependence Noticed 


The efforts which business firms 
make to provide education for their 
own employes have not been studied 
as carefully as they might have been. 
Nor have the problems which perplex 
these same firms been sufficiently in- 
vestigated. 

Studies in both of these phases 
should throw much light on the sub- 
ject matter which commercial courses 
should contain in order that they may 
give the pupil the best results in his 
employment. 

But the study of the requirements 
of business alone is not sufficient. In 
many cases teachers are too anxious 
to accept business practices as stand- 
ard. Ordinarily I believe that this 
results from too little or too restricted 
business experience on the part of 
the teacher. 

The National Advertising Associa- 
tion gives us an example. It re- 
cently organized a bureau of research 
and education which made a study 
into the qualifications and compen- 
sation of various advertising jobs. 
This study showed what was _ re- 
quired of an individual entering the 
advertising work, the salary he re- 
ceived after having been out of school 
acertain length of time, and the edu- 
cational qualifications of persons now 
holding positions. A study of this 
type gives the teacher something to 
Work with. 

Another instance comes from the 

ureau of Business Research of the 
Ohio State University when it made 
a study of the status of personnel 
training in Ohio department stores. 

It was somewhat surprising to find 


that liberal courses are being of- 
fered in these stores to a great de- 
gree. These courses include manu- 
facturing of products, conversa- 
tional English, artistic design, and 
psychology. One or two of the 
stores intend to give mathematics, 
mostly fundamental principles, and 
others offer courses in algebra and 
certain kinds of statistics. 

This trend in content provides an- 
other check in the inventory for for- 
mulating commercial curricula, since 
it is evident these stores are offering 
courses in those things which they 
have found to be most necessary and 
effective in their business. We can- 
not afford to neglect the educational 
activities of such organizations in our 
effort to develop a course content and 
a commercial curriculum which pre- 
pares students to take jobs in busi- 
ness firms immediately after leaving 
school. 

Another instance from the Bureau 
indicated that a major difficulty in the 
operation of a piece control system 
was in the obtaining of a satisfac- 
torily trained personnel in such com- 
mercial courses as general business 
administration, bookkeeping and 
economics. This undoubtedly means 
that the value of bookkeeping as a 
control device should be stressed to 
a greater extent than the emphasis 
placed on the technique of debits and 
credits. 


Giving a Background Most 
Important 


In our inventory, then, the content 
of commercial courses should pro- 
vide an adequate background for the 
development of the maximum possi- 
bilities of the individual in his later 
life. It should show that the content 
of commercial courses is providing 
the fundamental elements upon which 
the student can build from skills to 
management, either as an entrepre- 
neur or under direction. 

The types of students to be taught 
most certainly occupy an important 
place on the balance sheet, since the 
future of any type of education is 
inextricably bound up with those who 
are attracted to its courses. 

At one time only those students 
who were interested in immediate 
vocational ends entered commercial 
courses almost to the exclusion of 
other students. Some of these stu- 
dents were failing in other courses, 
some were planning to drop out of 
school work as soon as possible be- 
cause of the necessity of earning a 
living, and others were “problem” 


students who had been shunted to 
conimercial courses. 

The real situation today is some- 
what changed. Although most stu- 
dents are dominated, perhaps, by a 
more or less vocational motive, just 
as most other students are, it seems 
clear that the general abilities of these 
students are tending to be equal to 
those of students taking other 
courses. The classroom work of 
commercial students in courses where 
students have been admitted from 
other departments is equal in every 
respect to the work of other depart- 
ments. Further evidence of the gen- 
eral ability of commercial students 
is to be found in the success in busi- 
ness of graduates of commercial 
courses as compared with the success 
of graduates of other departments. 

With respect to those students en- 
tering the Ohio State University from 
high school I have obtained some 
data. It is meagre but is presented 
here for what it is worth. It re- 
veals that of the 616 freshmen enter- 
ing the College of Commerce in the 
autumn of 1928, only four were grad- 
uates of high school courses in com- 
merce. The average mental test 
scores and scholastic standing of stu- 
dents in the College of Commerce 
are almost exactly the same as those 
students in the university as a whole. 

Thus, it is clear that students en- 
tering commercial work on the col- 
lege level, regardless of their high 
school educational background, are 
not inferior to those entering other 
phases of university work. Further 
study is needed, however, to deter- 
mine why such a small percentage of 
high school graduates from commer- 
cial courses are interested in going 
forward with advanced study. This 
should be done before definite plans 
leading to the reconstruction of com- 
mercial curriculum are made. Are 
the ultimate rewards offered by busi- 
ness too tempting to be foregone? 
Or is the prospect of immediate earn- 
ing too potent an attraction? Or 
are commercial students uninterested, 
as a class, in higher education? 


What Are We Making of the 
Business Student? 


In general, I think it is the stu- 
dent, as the product of the curricu- 
lum, who must be able to show a sat- 
isfactory social adjustment and a sat- 
isfactory economic adjustment at the 
same time. That is, he must be able 
to meet his fellows on terms of so- 
cial, intellectual, and cultural equal- 
ity, and must also be able to earn a 


(Continued on page 39) 
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What Makes Him Learn Bookkeeping? 


(Continued from page 25) 
The law of exercise is the law_ that 
has to do with application; it is 
sometimes divided into the law of use 
and the law of disuse. 


There are several elements that 
must be considered in connection 
with the laws of use and disuse. The 
type of practice, the length of prac- 
tice periods, the problem of the ad- 
visability of using the whole or the 
part method of learning, the prob- 
lems of retention and forgetting, are 
all to be considered. 

First, the student must not be taught 
nor be permitted to learn some- 
thing that later must be unlearned. 
In other words the only acceptable 
type of practice is precise practice 
or having school practice conform 
with business practice. Secondly, rela- 
tively short practice periods should 
be provided, also relatively short 
practice materials. Thirdly, the con- 
tent of the courses hould be planned 
so that the student gets a whole view 
of the application of bookkeeping 
principles rather than a view of a 
series of seemingly disconnected ele- 
ments. As early as possible in the 
course he should be able to carry 
through the work, in very simple 
form, of course, from the making of 
journal entries to the closing of the 
ledger. Fourthly, the student must 
be given a sufficient amount of prac- 
tice material to fix the process firmly 
in his mind. Further, he must be 
assigned, from time to time, material 
involving the same type of situations 
in order that the learned elements 
stay fixed in his mind. If this is not 
done forgetting will set in. 

The operation of the third law, the 
law of effect, depends largely upon 
general surroundings, upon the mind 
set of the pupil, and, to an astonish- 
ing degree, upon the attitude of the 
teacher. The student will learn best 
if his physical surroundings are 
most nearly ideal; in this connection, 
the law of readiness and the law of 
effect to some degree overlap. 

The mind set of the pupil and the 
attitude of the teacher may be very 
closely related. The student may 
carry to the class a mind set that is 
not conducive to good work. Per- 
haps parental pressure has caused him 
to elect bookkeeping much against his 
own desires; possibly the age laws 
keep him in school though he does 
not care to stay, and because of this 
condition all school work is irksome 
to him. 

On the other hand, a bad mind set 
on the part of the student may be the 
direct result of a bad attitude on the 


part of the teacher. A harsh voice, 
nagging, sarcasm, belittling, lack of 
sympathy, are all points about the 
teacher's personality that naturally 
detract from the pleasantness of his 
classroom; they make him less ap- 
proachable; they tend to make the 
learning situation unpleasant and 
tend to make learning difficult. 

A feeling of satisfaction should ex- 
ist throughout the school experience 
of the child if the most effective 
learning is to take place. A pleasant, 
helpful attitude on the part of the 
teacher, a willingness to assist the 
student in his difficulties, a real de- 
sire to have the student succeed, all 
help tremendously to make learning 
pleasant. 

In addition to his personal qualities 
the teacher should have complete com- 
mand of his subject and should know 
how best to teach that subject; he 
must be able to inspire his students to 
do better and better work. 

The teacher who successfully 
makes the law of effect, along with 
the two other general laws, function 
will find that his work will give him 
increased satisfaction as well as that 
exhilarating feeling that invariably 
accompanies the knowledge that he 
has done his job well. 


In conclusion it must be pointed 
out that these three laws of learning 
are not and must not be considered 
as isolated factors but such a part 
of the whole learning process. The 
teacher, as he stimulates, guides, 
and reinforces the pupil must turn to 
one and then another of these basic 
laws if his teaching is to result jn 
the most effective learning.” 
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A Talk With Your Students 


Wherein is given a picture of the purpose of 
Business Education 


By Dr. James B. Trant 


Dean, College of Commerce, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


OU boys and girls are to be 

congratulated on the task you 
have undertaken. You are engaged 
in the preparation for a successful 
career in business. If you are wise, 
you will continue your preparation 
until it is complete. Your prepara- 
tion, your education, is for two pur- 
poses: first, your education teaches 
you how to live. Man must learn 
how to live a clean life, he must learn 
how to entertain himself. I know 
men who can surround themselves 
with good books and be supremely 
happy. There are also men who can 
walk through the forest, the fields, 
and the gardens and thoroughly en- 
joy the great things that nature has 
spread about them. There are men 
who can look through a great tele- 


scope at the planets of the world and 
pass their days with the greatest of 
happiness. These men are able to 
see the beauty and order of nature. 

For many years education had for 
its purpose the training of men along 
the lines I have just mentioned. It 
was believed that education should 
be for no other purpose than to train 
men how to live. In recent years 
we have come to believe that educa- 
tion should not only train men how 
to live, but that it should also train 
them how to make a living. This 
then is the second purpose of your 
training—how to make a living. 

As evidence of this changed point 
of view about education I want to 
point to the Engineering colleges 
which have sprung up at the univert- 
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sities of the country for the purpose 
of training men how to build gigan- 
tic structures, to the Law_ schools 
which train men in the legai profes- 
sion, and, in more recent years, to the 
establishment of Colleges of Com- 
merce where young men and women 
are trained in the organization and 
operation of business. 

Tremendous financial transactions 
are entered into daily in the business 
world; millions of dollars worth of 
sound and worthless securities change 
hands daily in the security markets ; 
huge business enterprises spring up 
every year and carry on productiofis 
and sales into the millions and _ bil- 
lions of dollars. The managers of 
business are men of great intellect. 
When they pass on, they want to 
leave their business in the hands of 
trained men and women. 

It is the purpose of the Colleges of 
Commerce to train the future lead- 
ers in the business world. We do 
not expect to train you to take the 
leadership immediately .upon your 
graduation. We expect to lay a 
foundation on which you can rise 
more rapidly from your beginning 
position to that of a manager. We 
expect to lay a foundation through 
which you can increase your earning 
power. It has been demonstrated 
that this can be done. 

A receiit survey shows that high 
school graduates who have been in 
business from the time they finished 
high school until they are 35-39 years 


of age are drawing an average sal- 
ary of 2450 a year. Those who go 
to college and take a liberal arts 
course are earning at 35-39 on the 
average a salary of $4000. Those 
who go to college and study com- 
merce are at 35-39 drawing on the 
average a salary of $5000. 

In your high school work in com- 
merce you are getting a very valu- 
able training. You are taught how 
to serve as clerks, bookkeepers, and 
stenographers. You are also prepared 
for the advanced work given in uni- 
versities by the Colleges of Com- 
merce. I am primari'y interested in 
your training for the latter purpose, 
because it will pay you to go to col- 
lege. 

In your high school work you are 
taught how to classify your transac- 
tions and record them, then post them 
and balance your books. Your bal- 
ance sheet serves to show that your 
work is correct. In the College of 
Commerce we begin with the balance 
sheet. We want to know the rela- 
tions between certain items on the 
balance sheet and profit and loss 
statement, in order that we may learn 
from time to time the financial 
strength and the efficiency of the 
management of the company; we 
want to know, of course, that the 
books are balanced and that the work 
is correct. 


In like manner we go into all 


phases of Economics and Business 
Administration, 


such as Economic 


Principles, Business Law, Marketing, 
Statistics, Banking, Foreign Trade, 
Labor Problems, Public Finance, 
Accounting, Investments, and Sales 
Management. In addition to our 
work in Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration we are attempting to 
give the students sufficient training 
in the Arts and Sciences to teach 
them how to live. 

When | think of the preparation 
of young people for their future ca- 
reer | am reminded of the myth 
which no doubt most of you have 
read. I refer to Atalanta’s Race. 

Atalanta was a beautiful girl, and 
she had many suitors. But she had 
been warned by an oracle that mar- 
riage would be fatal to her happiness. 
As a result of this warning she de- 
voted her time to the sports, particu- 
larly to the chase. 

To all of her suitors—and she had 
many—she replied, “I will be the 
prize only of him who can conquer 
me in the race, and death shall be the 
penalty of any who try and fail.” 

In spite of this hard condition 
many entered the race with her. At 
one of such races Hippomenes was to 
serve as judge. Hippomenes was a 
fine looking young man, and he 
thought anyone foolish who would 
risk so much for a wife. But when 
Atalanta stepped out on the race 
track and laid aside her cloak, he be- 
gan to envy the man who might win. 


(Continued on page 35) 


(Continued from page 17) 
researches of others, many teachers 
will be able to modify their own prac- 
tices toward the improvement of the 
results of their own teaching. 

Most of us have considerable dif- 
ficulty at the present time in keeping 
up with the literature of the day. It 
becomes necessary for us to select 
more and more carefully what we 
shall read, and particularly is this 
true with respect to the publications 
in the field of commercial education 
which include not only magazines but 
books, syllabi, and reports from many 
sources, 

Some of these publications need to 

read and studied very carefully; 
others may be scanned briefly and 
then laid aside until a future demand 
requires their recall; still others 
should not be read at all, merely a 
notation being made that such an ar- 
ticle was written on that subject. A 
card index arranged by subjects will 
be an inestimable help to the teacher 


Improving Your Teaching While In Service 


for quick reference to published ma- 
terial which may be needed. 

Of course, these three groupings 
will not be the same for every 
teacher—in fact, they may not be the 
same for any two teachers. Our own 
needs will be the determining factor 
in our primary selection, and time 
must be left for reading of other 
kinds, 

By these two processes a great 
deal can be done by the teacher for 
his own improvement. The new is 
merely the hitherto unobserved. Day 
by day things go on in the classroom 
which would provide the solution to 
more than one difficult problem if 
we only observed what was happen- 
ing, then thought carefully about 
what we observed, talked it over with 
our associates, and then thought some 
more. It is surprising how few 


teachers really know what is being 
done by their own pupils, and fewer 
still have thought no further about 
their teaching procedures than to 


swallow whole the methodology of 
some particular training school. Here 
is a course in self-improvement 
which requires no expenditure for 
tuition or texts. 

While recreation is not always con- 
sidered in educational discussions of 
the improvement of teachers, it is the 
one in which there is most room for 
improvement. Provision of a time in 
the daily routine for rest and for avo- 
cational pursuits will actually “re- 
create” the individual whose plan has 
been. to ignore such use of time. 

It is necessary not only to follow 
the grind day by day in teaching what 
we have always taught, but to bring 
to the classroom a new view broad- 
ened and deepened by new experi- 
ences and new ambitions. This can 
be obtained only by widening our cir- 
cle of activity and forming new asso- 
ciations both within and without our 
profession. 
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. 9 MITH’S Regents Review Books contain the 

! } with S New York State Regents examination 
papers for the past 20 years bound in book 

form—all recent papers completely reproduced. 


Regents Review Questions are grouped for topical review. 


Answer books, fully illustrated, contain detailed 
explanations, helpful charts. They are endorsed 


B k by commercial, high and public schools 
OO S throughout the United States and Canada. 


These books train students in answering final 


Subject examination questions, help the teacher in pre- 
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Physical G hy Psychol =Principl f 
3rd Year English Elementary English 
Enoilch Grammer U's History 510 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, New York 
Elementary Drawing Spelling 
“PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITHS” 
Question Books—40c each, 35c each in lots of 6, Write for Free Catalog of all 
Answer Books—30c each in lots of 12 or more. Smith Helps in Teaching 
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BELKNAP & ELLIOTTS CABINETS 


FILING EQUIPMENT MACHINES PLATES 
in COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


For Students’ Practice For the Schools Own Mailing Needs 


We Can Save You From 
25% to 30% 


on all machines and equipment your school may need. Our experience in so equipping 
schools for several years has taught us your needs and how best to cater to them. 


Keep up-to-date economically Write for Special School Proposition 
ADDRESSING MACHINE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
298 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Specializing in all makes of Addressing Machines and complete 
Embossing and Stencil Departments 
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The Nation Takes Stock of Education Resources 


NATION-WIDE study of the 
A relation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to education, the subsidies 
granted and their affect on education 
was begun when a Federal Advisory 
Commission appointed by Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
met on June 7 in Washington to plan 
a program for Federal aid in specific 
problems of education. The first 
general conference was presided over 
by Charles R. Mann, director of the 
American Council of Education. 
The study will probably occupy a 
year. 
Significant to Business Education 
is the appointment of Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, contributing editor ot THE 
JourNaL or Busrness Epucation 
and president of the Department of 
Classroom teachers, National Educa- 
tion Association, as a member of this 
National Committee. 

Mrs. Joynes, who is now teacher 
of commercial subjects in the Maury 
High School, Norfolk, Va., will serve 
on this commission among a group 
of its members whose work will con- 
sist in research into subsidies yranted 
for education of less than college 
grade, how such subsidies are admin- 


Mrs. Joynes will aid in National 
Research 


istered, the results obtained aid sug- 
gestions for future policy. 

Two other groups on the commis- 
sion will consider the educational ac- 
tivities of the United States Govern- 
ment, their present administration, 
and the subsidies granted by the Fed- 
eral Government to colleges. 

Mrs. Joynes, in her first report to 
THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss Epuca- 
TION after attending the meeting of 
the commission in Washington, de- 
clares that her first step will be in the 
direction of obtaining information on 
the present relation of the Federal 


Government to elementary education 
in the Nation. She will base her de- 
cision on the survey which she will 
begin immediately. 

“T feel that business education 
needs to do a great deal of research 
work at this time,” Mrs. Joynes 
states, and in determining future 
plans problems of this kind will have 
to be given great consideration, is her 
opinion. 

For several years Mrs. Joynes has 
been active in professional organiza- 
tion work, local, state and national. 
She has served as treasurer of the 
Norfolk Education Association, as a 
member of the Pension Committee 
of the Virginia Education Association 
and as a member of the Credentials 
Committee of the National Education 
Association. Her higher education 
was received at the University of 
Michigan, the college of William and 
Mary, and her Bachelor’s degree at 
the University of Indiana. 

Readers of THE JouRNAL oF Bust- 
NESS EpucaTION will find her future 
reports on the work of this National 
Commission of great importance in 
the future of business education 
throughout the Nation. 


As she. sped across the field win- 
ning from her competitor, Hippo- 
menes changed his mind. When she 
returned, he said, “Why laugh at 
these laggards, I offer myself for the 
race.” 

She hesitated because she hated to 
see such a fine youth meet his death; 
but the crowd demanded the race; 
and her father prompted her to get 
ready. 

As she made ready Hippomenes 
turned to Cypress and prayed to 
Venus to assist him in this race. 
Venus gathered three golden apples 
trom her garden on the Island of 
Cypress and secretly delivered them 
to Hippomenes with instructions as 
to how they should be used. 

When the signal was given, and the 
Tace was started, Hippomenes was 
slightly in the lead. As he felt the 
approach of Atalanta, he dropped a 


A Talk With 
Your Students 


(Continued from page 32) 


golden apple. She hesitated but sped 
on, and as he felt her approach again 
he dropped a second golden apple. 
She hesitated again, as if undecided, 
and then raced on. As he felt her 
breath against his back, he dropped 
the third golden apple. She stopped 
quickly, picked up the apple, and sped 
forth to win her race. But it was too 
late. Hippomenes had touched the 
maple goal. 

They walked away in happiness, 
but forgot to pay due homage to 
their god, Venus. And the legend 
has it that Atalanta was converted 
into a lioness and Hippomenes into 
a lion. 

We may let these three golden ap- 


ples represent the three most impor- 
tant considerations in our training 
for success in the business world and 
happiness in our life. 

1. A strong physique. I do not 
mean a giant structure, but a phys- 
ique in which endurance has been de- 
veloped. We should simply train our 
bodies to the point that we can stand 
the strain of life if we are to have 
our best success. 

2. A trained mind. If we are to 
wage life’s battles successfuily in the 
business world, we must train our 
minds. Education is essential whether 
we get it in the school room or after 
we leave school. It is likely to be 
more easily obtained in school. 

3. A philosophy of life. We must 
build a philosophy of life, a desire 
for things that are best, a desire for 
the things that are right, and a desire 
for an honest day’s work. 
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OF A SERIES OF TALKS 
ON BUSINESS 


AND 
THE STENOTYPE 


From One 


Morning’s Mail 


You'll be interested. 
A morning’s mail brings us these typical requests. ~ 


A Middle West Federal Reserve Bank— 

A Stenotypist (for six years) writes, April 20: 

“The purpose of this letter is to inquire how many Steno- 
type operators there are now—especially in . In what 
schools is it taught? My employer is very much interested 
and has an idea in mind to further this method, as he thinks 
it a more practical method than shorthand.” 


A Southern State Industrial Commission— 
The secretary writes, April 19: 


“We are contemplating using 
several reporters capable of 
using the Stenotype system 
of reporting. The commis- 
sion will greatly appreciate 
any information you can 
furnish as to where com- 
petent male reporters using 
this system can be located in 


advise if you know of any Machine 
competent operators in this 


neighborhood.” 


A High Canadian Government Official— 
His secretary writes, April 20: 

“Will you let me know if there is any school of Stenotypy 
in Canada? Failing this, perhaps you would put me in touch 
with some of your pupils in Canada. 

“Most of my troubles would be solved if I could get a male 
operator of the Stenotype and a typist who could transcribe.” 


These typical requests emphasize again that: 

1. Big firms and leading executives rcognize the advantages 
of Stenotypy. 

2. The demand for competent Stenotypists is real and grow- 
ing 

$5 YOUNG MEN should study Stenotypy. There is an 
acute shortage of young men Stenotypists. 

4. Young women should lose no time in preparing for the 
preferred Stenotype positions. The profession is NOT 
overcrowded. 

: Your pupils—should they not reasonably expect infor- 

mation from you about the Stenotype? In their gener- 

ation it is and will be increasingly the leading instrument in 
recording dictation. It saves labor, lessens competition, 
makes for speed, better wages and promotions. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
Michigan Avenue at Forty-First Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Equip your schools with 


Mercedes 
CALCULATORS 


Every progressive institution with a course in business 
preparation is equipped or being equipped with calculating 
machines for student training. 

The most accurate calculating machine in the world, with 
the greatest number of uses, is the Mercedes. 


Now being used and endorsed by schools 
and colleges throughout the nation. 


Write for information 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
22 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“AUTHOR! AUTHOR!” cry 
those who have seen NEW 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


% * * 


Meet Prof. G. S. Kimball 
(complete history will be 
found in Who’s Who) busi- 
ness school man, teacher 
and scholar. His new book 
is designed especially for 
private commercial schools. 
* * 


The prodigal publishers be- 
lieve that you should have 
* a complimentary copy and 
a promise faithfully to send 


Kimball 


116 West Steet New Yok 


June, 1 
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Heroism in Business 


CLEVELAND, Ou10.—While gas filled the 
Cleveland Clinic in Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
recent disaster there, Gladys Gibson, the 
telephone operator, stuck to her post send- 
ing out alarms and receiving calls until 
she collapsed. Someone found her at her 
post and hurried her to the hospital where 
she died soon after. 


* * * 


New York City’s New 
Commercial Director 

New York, N. Y.—A typical New 
Yorker with a variety of teaching experi- 
ence and fifteen years of auditing and ac- 
counting practice in New York City has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy of Di- 
rector of Commercial Subjects, New York 
City Board of Education, caused by the 
death of Albert G. Belding. 

Nathaniel Altholz, the new director, took 
up his new duties last month. Previously 
he has occupied the offices of Chairman of 
the Accounting Department and Admin- 
istrative Assistant at the Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School and has taught account- 
ing and commercial law in senior high 
schools of this city. He is co-author of 
Altholz and Klein’s Modern Bookkeeping 
Practice. 


* * 
School Ventilation 
ToLteno, OH10—The Modern Science 


Institute, Inc., recently published a few 
facts concerning school ventilation. Here 
they are: “Ventilating equipment is con- 
sidered as much a part of any modern 
building as the heating and lighting appa- 
ratus. Foul air, dusty air and offensive 
body odors are considered an insult to aver- 
age intelligence. Even progressive zoos 
have turned to controlled ventilation to 
protect the lives of valuable animals which 
formerly died from the temperature ex- 
tremes and excessive humidity of the so- 
called ‘natural’ method. 

“But now comes a self-styled ‘Commis- 
sion on Ventilation’ in New York State 
which admits all these things and says 
that they are very good but declares that a 
radically different requirement applies to 
school buildings, where thousands of chil- 
dren are housed. This commission would 
abolish mechanical ventilation of schools 
and substitute open windows. 

“Why should the school building or 
rooms therein be different,” the Institute 
asks, “from the average theatre, public 
auditorium or office where mechanical ven- 
tilation is imperiative ?” 


* * 


Big Business and the Schools 


New York, N. Y.—Clyde R. Miller, di- 
tector of the Bureau of Educational Ser- 
vice at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in commenting on new books and 
free pamphlets distributed by utility com- 
panies and commercial firms as “‘publicity”’, 
said he believed that neither schools nor 
the newspapers of the country need have 
any fear of the encroachment of public 
utilities enterprises. 

The invasion of big business into out- 
side fields, especially education, has been 
criticised bitterly for the past several 
months,” Mr. Miller asserted, “but so long 
as free discussion is permitted in the 
schools of this country the situation can 
hardly be called dangerous. One might 
almost say that it is beneficial to the 


The Business Teacher’s 


News Ticker 


The teaching of business subjects in 
New York City is now supervised by 
Mr. Altholz 


schools rather than detrimental, since it 
allows students to see a greater portion of 
the truth.” 
* * * 

Teacher Placement 

San Francisco, Cattr.—The California 
Teachers Association maintains a_place- 
ment service for the benefit of all school 
boards, superintendents, and other employ- 
ing officers who are seeking qualified 
teachers, and for all members of the Asso- 
ciation. Hundreds of teachers are placed 
annually by this service. Members are en- 
titled to register without charge. The 
Berkeley office is under the charge of Sam 
M. Chaney, manager, 2163 Center Street, 
and in Southern California the association 
maintains an office in the I. N. Van Nuys 
Building, Seventh and Spring Streets, Los 
Angeles. 

* * 

Virginia Stirs Up Competition 
In Shorthand and Typewriting 

FREDERICKSBURG, Va. — After! success- 
fully creating state-wide interest in a con- 
test in typewriting last year, the Commer- 
cial Section of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation added shorthand to its tests this 
year and on May 4, at the State Teachers’ 
College, determined in a final fray who 
its student experts were. E. F. Burm- 


haln, director of the Department of Busi- 


ness Education, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Va., was chosen to bring the 
contestants together and with the aid of 
William F. Oswald, of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, and Louis A. Les- 
lie of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
three contestants from each of three classes 
of participants were judged winners. 


* * 
Died 

Co_tumsBus, On1o.—Elmer Ward Bloser, 
head of the Zanerian College of Penman- 
ship and joint founder of this school of 
handwriting, wrote his own obituary two 
weeks prior to his death on May 12. 

Mr. Bloser came to Ohio from a farm 
in Pennsylvania, learned penmanship, and 
then taught it in Oberlin, Cleveland, Dela- 
ware, Ohio and in Detroit, Mich. He be- 
came widely known as a penman and in 
1891 with the late C. P. Zaner organized 
the college and the Zaner and Bloser pub- 
lishing business. Mr. Bloser was _ presi- 
dent of the company at the time of his 
death, which came after an illness of four 
and one-half months. 

Mr. Bloser is survived by a widow, Re- 
becca S. Bloser; two sons, Robert E. and 
Parker Z.; two daughters, Mrs. Helen R. 
Bailey and Miss Mary M. Bloser, and two 
brothers. 

* * 


Birmingham’s New School 
BirMINGHAM, ALA. — The American 
Business University, directed by W. E. 
Ballard, president; S. H. Ellis, vice-presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bertha A. Grant, secretary 
and treasurer, has been organized here. 
Mr. Ballard comes to Birmingham from 
the West where he has carried on admin- 
istrative work in business colleges. 


* * * 


Rotary Club Elects 
Business College Head 

St. Joun, New Brunswick, CANADA.— 
George J. Smith, president and principal of 
the Modern Business College here and the 
Success Business College, Moncton, N. B., 
was recently elected president of the St. 
John Rotary Club. He has been one of. the 
leaders in the Rotary movement for seven 
years and is the first business school exec- 
utive to be elected to such office. 

* * 

Business in Two Languages 

Epmunpston, N. B., CAnapA.—Teaching 
business subjects in both English and 
French, it is reported, will be the purpose 
of a business school proposed for this city. 
Edmundston is across the St. John river 
from Madawaska, Me., and a substantial 
part of the population in each city is 
French speaking. The proposed school 
would therefore cater to the needs of such 
a bi-lingual population. 

(Turn to page 39) 


A group who take type- 
writing seriously in Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Burmhaln, 
who for the past two 
years has been stirring 
up an interest in type- 
writing contests in that 
state, is standing third 
from the left in the back 
row. 
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McGRAW- HILL BOOKS 
for 
SCHOOLS of BUSINESS 


1 Taintor— 
= TRAINING FOR 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


By Sarah A. Taintor of the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York. Second 
Edition. 320 pages, 54% x 8, $2.50. 


A thorough text on secretarial work. 


Manning 
2 7 TYPEWRITING BY 
THE PROJECT METHOD 


By Emily C. Manning of the Bronx, N. Y., 
Continuation School. 112 pages, 9 x 2, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


A job sheet text in typewriting for con- 
tinuation schools, junior high schools, and 
business high schools. The book presents 80 
carefully worked out jobs which have been 
thoroughly tried out in actual class work. 


ENGLISH IN BUSINESS 


By Professors John C. French and John E. 
ler of Johns Hopkins University. 311 
pages. 542 x 8, $2.00. 
A practical text on the principles of effec- 
tive English and their application in busi- 
ness writing and talking. 


3 French and Uhler— 


4 Lockley— 

bad PRINCIPLES OF 
EFFECTIVE LETTER 
WRITING 


By Professor Lawrence C. Lockley of the 
University of California. 344 pages, 542 x 8, 
illustrated, $3.00. 


The subject is given a progressively thor- 
ough treatment that makes for profitable 
study and effective teaching. It avoids al- 
most entirely the usual treatment in books 
on commercial correspondence. By direction 
and by example it points out the best prac- 
tice in bvsiness letter writting. 


Seni for copies of these 
effective texts on approval 


| On-Approval Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., INC. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Send me for ten days’ free examination the book checked. 
( ) Taintor—Secretarial Practice, $2.50. 
( ) Manning—Typewriting, $1.50. 
() French and Uhler—English in Business, $2.00. 
( ) Lockley—Effective Letter Writing, $3.00. 
I agree to return the book if not adopted in my classes or’ remit 
for it then. 
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The Ideal 


PEN — 
PENCIL— 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVE 


and 


STUDENT 


HIS twentieth century of ours is 

stamped with convenience and efh- 

ciency. That is why we designed the 
Secretary Pen-Pencil Combination. For 
more than ten years we have manufactured 
fountain pens successfully. With this ex- 
perience back of us, we introduced the 
Pen-Pencil Combination. It was a success 
from the start among busy people, who, like 
yourself,, must have dependable writing 
tools at hand constantly. The field of its 
usefulness widens daily because it is the ideal 
solution of the pen and pencil problem. Its 
handy, compact, built to last and to give 
complete satisfaction. 


We are making a special price of $3 
per pen, in dozen lots, to teachers. 
One pen will be given away FREE 
to every teacher sending in an 
order of a dozen or more. 


Newark Pen Company 


276 N. J. Railroad Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
sufficiently attractive salary or other 
compensation to enable him to main- 
tain this standard of living. Suffi- 
cient encouragement should be given 
to students who are capable of the 
leadership which is required in teach- 
ing to induce them to continue their 
study of business in some of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

Undoubtedly, this type of student 
reparation is being greatly neglected 
at all levels of commercial education. 
Secondary schools do not set up de- 
vices to winnow out promising stu- 
dents and to encourage them to make 
commercial teaching, or some other 
t of professional commercial 
work, their life interest. Collegiate 
schools are certainly responsible for 
a large part of this situation, in that 
they do not offer satisfactory induce- 
ments in terms of planned curricula. 
Further, they do not usually offer 
courses in the training of commercial 
teachers, except those of the most 
general sort. 

Until further study is given to this 
problem, commercial education can- 
not hope to realize the most from one 
of its greatest assets—the students 
who are enrolled in its courses. 

An asset of commercial education 
of unusual value is the market for 
the output of the public and private 
schools engaged in commerecial 
teaching. The business firms of the 
country offer a very definite voca- 
tional incentive to the student, hold- 
ing the teacher to a degree of exact- 
ness in class preparation and presen- 
tation which he might not otherwise 
attain, and at the same time supplying 
a most effective “control” or labora- 


A Balance Sheet Approach to Business Education Problems 


tory in which to test the results of 
commercial instruction, 

Commercial education is hardly old 
enough to have accumulated infor- 
mation which will serve as a check 
on the operation of this laboratory. 
However, the fact that commercial 
education has so recently developed 
renders adjustments easy to make, 
when experience has gone far enough 
to indicate that some adjustment ‘is 
necessary. There is no hampering 
tradition to overcome, and in general, 
as I have indicated before, the atti- 
tude of commercial teachers is fa- 
vorable to the reception of new ideas. 
The vocational aspect of this close 
relationship between business and 
departments of commercial educa- 
tion may have been overdone; the 
laboratory aspect, however, has had 
too little attention. 

When I say that business offers a 
laboratory where tne commercial 
teacher can test out his theory, his 
organization of content, and his class 
methods, I do not mean to imply that 
the teacher should use these labora- 
tory experiments as the sole basis 
for his judgments. I have seen en- 
tirely too many instances in which the 
practices of some individual concern 
have been made the basis of a gen- 
eralization by a teacher whose experi- 
ence was limited or confined within 
too narrow a scope. 

It must be kept in mind that busi- 
ness is continuously changing and not 
always consciously striving to set 
standards for itself. As long as 
profit remains the dominating and 
actuating motive in business en- 
deavor, we shall find that a consid- 
erable number of business activities 


cannot set any acceptably high stand- 
ards. And even in concerns having 
the highest standards there are many 
procedures which are influenced more 
by expediency than by logical plan- 
ning. 

The situation with respect to com- 
mercial education as a whole presents 
not only an opportunity but a chal- 
lenge to commercial teachers. This 
challenge must be met by the teach- 
ers of business in private and public 
schools, and in the higher institu- 
tions which prepare students to take 
up the immediate technique jobs in 
business. Commerecial education is 
in tune with the newer idea of cul- 
ture, involving complete coordina- 
tion of all of the physical and men- 
tal abilities of the individual to a use- 
ful and socially valuable end. 

As a tentative evaluation of stand- 
ard, therefore, I should say that the 
teachers of commercial subjects must 
have an adequate command of busi- 
ness practices, accomplished either 
through intensive study and observa- 
tion or through intelligent experience, 
to guide students efficiently and to 
build curricula effectively according 
to the requirements which I have 
sketched. These teachers should be 
able to make adequate use of the 
laboratory facilities which business 
offers to them for the purposes alike 
cf business and of education. 

In this discussion, I have consid- 
ered only the major components of 
commercial education. Each one of 
the components considered breaks 
naturally into additional units, of 
greater or lesser importance, each one 
of which merits and requires addi- 
tional study. 


Spreading Out 

Attanta, GA—The Dickinson Secre- 
tarial Schools have opened a branch in At- 
lanta with a business office in the Palmer 

g. 

Like other schools of the Dickinson 
chain, which includes 40 cities, the Atlanta 
branch will devote itself exclusively. to in- 
dividual instruction in stenographic and 
secretarial subjects. Both day and eve- 
ting classes will be conducted at the At- 
lanta branch and instruction will be given 
the year round. 


Teachers’ Bureau Merges 

Louisvittr, Ky. — The Westminster 
Teachers’ Bureau and the Southern 


Teachers’ Agency have combined. The 
Southern Teachers’ Agency has offices in 
Columbia, Chattanooga, Richmond, Louis- 
ville, and Memphis and the Louisville office 
will become the home of the consolidated 
services, 


The Business Teacher’s News Ticker 


A Sales Expert Returns 

Det.—He was at one time 
head of the accounting department of 
Goldey College, and before leaving Wil- 
mington in 1923 was well known here. He 
then went to the University of Minnesota 
where he received his B. S. degree, and 
while attending this University he taught 
accounting and evening classes. For three 
year's he was vice-president of the Knox 
School of Salesmanship at Oak Park, IIL, 
and later conducted sales schools for the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana; F. FE. 
Compton & Co., publishers ; Fidelity Health 
and Accident Company and other Chicago 
firms. His biographical sketch appears in 
“Who’s Who In Accounting,” published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

And now Mr. Jay W. Miller will assume 
executive duties at Goldey College and will 
assist in the general management of the 
school. Several new courses will be in- 
stituted under his direction. 


Research Bulletin Issued 

New York, N. Y.—The May issue of 
the Research Bulletin in Commercial Edu- 
cation is a unique contribution to the field 
of business education. The publication is 
intended to promote the work of commer- 
cial education as a service bulletin and as 
a quarterly publication issued by the de- 
partment of commercial education, New 
York University School of Education. Dr. 
Herbert H. Tonne is the editor. 

In this particular issue one finds that 
non-commercial students are not taking 
elementary business training in the state of 
New York. Another interesting report is 
made on the “Learning Emphasis Needed 
in the Study of Diphthongs in Shorthand,” 
by John V. Walsh, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Stenography and Typewriting, 
Morris High School, New York City. 

(Turn to page 41) 
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Walton 


Accounting Series 


Walton Accounting texts, written by men 
with years of practical accounting and teach- 
ing experience, are authoritative, conform to 
sound pedagogical principles, and are in ac- 
cord with present-day accounting practice. 

Walton texts have been developed and 
written by one organization, under the super- 
vision of one directing head, resulting in a 
thoroughly coordinated and unified system 
of accounting instruction. 


Walton Accounting—Langer 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 

Cost Accounting 


, Federal Income Tax Accounting 


C. P. A. Review Problems 


WaLTon Business Law SERIES 


Elementary Law; Contracts 
Agency; Partnership 
Sales; Negotiable Instruments 
Property, Real and Personal 
Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance 
Surety and Guaranty 


Walton Texts have been endorsed by adoption in many 
of the leading educational institutions throughout the 
United States. 


We want you to know more about Walton texts. Use 
the coupon below for examination copies of texts in 
which you are interested. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
~~ "EXAMINATION COUPON 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 
336 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 


Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 
checked: 

Walton Accounting—Langer 

Advanced Accounting I 

Advanced Accounting II 

Cost Accounting 

Federal Income Tax Accounting 

) C. P. A. Review Problems 


Walton Business Law Series: 
( ) Elementary Law; Contracts 
( ) Agency; Partnership 
( ) Sales; Negotiable Instruments 
( ) Property, Real and Personal 
( ) Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
( ) Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
( ) Banks and Banking; Insurance; Surety and Guaranty 


For Users of Gregg Shorthand 
and Palmer Penmanship 
—THE— 
PENCIL QUILL 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Especially Adapted 


for these systems 


NO SHADING 


Writes a 
uniformed line 
in width 
and weight! 
Hundreds of 
stenographers, 


teachers of Short- 
hand and Penmanship 


already bear testi- Springs 
mony to its efficiency. 
in heel, 
not in 

A friend to every nib 


student 


Eliminates worry about uniform- 
ity—allows concentration on form. 


SOME OF THE SCHOOLS 
WHO USE IT 


Incarnate Word Academy, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 
College of Notre Dame, San Jose, Calif. 
Senior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Ft. Atkinson City High Schools, Ft. Atkinson, Wisc. 
Mallinkrodt High School, Wilmette, Ill. 

Gaffney City High Schools, Gaffney, S. C. 


Made in 3 colors— 2 lengths 


Black, Jade and Blue, $3.00 and $3.50 
each 


Special Discount to Teachers and 
Schools 


Write for introductory offer 
and particulars 


J. E. HAYES CO. 


149 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 
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A Personal Business Experience 
in Dictation and Transcription 


A grouchy executive can sometimes help a 


beginner increase speed 


By Miss Alice M. Sturchler 


Student, New York University School of Education 


T would be enlightening to hear 
from students, who trained in 

technical skills in high sc’iool, give 
their reasons for not making use of a 
large part of this training when they 
actually get out on the job. One of 
these technical skills is shorthand. I 
have known several young clerks and 
typists among girls who marvel at the 
ability of a stenographer to take 
fairly rapid dictation. ‘I took short- 
hand, too, when I was in high school, 
but, when I finally did get a job, I 
simply couldn’t get down actual dic- 
tation. Or, if I did manage to get 
it down, somehow I couldn't read it 
back.” Such an individual will re- 
late after a fashion a story of how 
she became utterly disgusted with 
shorthand and obtained a position as 
aclerk or a typist. 

My first venture in business seemed 
to predict a similar career. Shortly 
after I had left high school, I ob- 
tained a position as a stenographer 
with a small firm in downtown Man- 
hattan. I was first assigned to a 
patient chap who obligingly gave me 
the correspondence when he had fin- 
ished dictating. I had been working 
for him a week when something hap- 
pened—the vice-president’s stenog- 
rapher left. 

This vice-president had the repu- 
tation of being “The Meanest 
Thing!” When I was told to go in 
and take his dictation, I felt that I 
should rather be anywhere in this 
world, or the next, except in that 
particular office. But there was noth- 
ing I could do that would help, so 
into his office I went. 

The vice-president proceeded to 
live up to his reputation. He started 
to dictate while I was still in the act 
of sitting down; he threw words at 
me as fast as he could get them out 
of his mouth—sometimes faster than 
that. And all that to a “green” per- 
son just out of school. I had to stop 
1m several times when I was several 
Sentences behind him in my note-tak- 
ing. This aggravated him into say- 
ing, “T can’t see why you aren’t able 
toget it down! You're not new here; 


you should be familiar with our cus- 
tomers’ names and the terms common 
to our business. You should be able 
to get it down as fast as I am able 
to talk.””, He rambled on with his let- 
ters before I had a chance to stage 
even a weak defense, and I hurried 
after him. 

When this worthy gentleman had 
finished dictating, he consulted his 
watch. “It took me about an hour 
and a half to dictate that. You 
should be able to transcribe it in two 
hours; and that means I should have 
those letters by twelve o'clock,” he 
informed me. When I asked him for 
the correspondence, he looked as- 
tounded and told me I did not need 
it. Of course, the letters were not 
ready at the stipulated time, and he 
let out a volume of nice language 
about how slow I was. 

Fortunately, instead of becoming 
disgusted, I took the matter as a per- 
sonal challenge. Day after day I 
scurried after him while he was dic- 
tating. When I transcribed the let- 
ters I made desperate efforts to race 


the typewriter. He continued to 
grumble about everything he could 
think of, which kept me from letting 
down on my efforts to improve, and 
the battle continued I did not real- 
ize it then, but he was doing me a 
great favor. He was making a good 
stenographer out of me. He was 
forcing me to make an effort to get 
down what he said and get it down in 
such a way that I could read it back 
accurately and quickly. 


At the end of four months, I de- 
cided that I had had plenty of that 
particular job. I was getting down 
the dictation and transcribing it with 
a certain amount of ease and this 
gave me more opportunity to notice 
his grumbling and his mean disposi- 
tion. It was no longer a battle—he 
simply disgusted me, and I was sick 
of it. So I struck out for a new job. 
But, in all the nine years that I have 
been working as a stenographer and 
secretary, no experience has helped 
me more than that first job. 


The Business Teacher’s 
News Ticker 


The Delaware Contest 

WILMINGTON, DeLt.—The Deleware Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association announces 
the following winners in two classes at the 
state typewriting contest: those who have 
had instruction since August 1928, Mar- 
garet F. Bassett, Mary L. Stant, Amy T. 
Hicks, all students at Beeacom Business 
College; and those who have had instruc- 
tion sinc eAugust 1927, Freda Von Reider, 
Ida Deiss and Mary A. Webb, all students 
of the Dover High School. 

* 


Mathematics Teachers Organize 

New York, N. Y.—Volume one, num- 
ber one, of the Bulletin of the New York 
Association of Mathematics Teachers, ap- 
peared last month. Its principal theme 
just now is “membership”, since the asso- 
ciation is just over its organization period 
of life. 

The plans of this association call for a 
100% membership in all New York schools 
teaching mathematics. It hopes to help di- 


rect the reorganization of mathematics in 
the city’s schools. The membership now 
represents 50 schools. Isabel C. McLaugh- 
lin of the Bryant High School is corre- 
sponding secretary. 

* * * 
School Adds Another Teacher 

SpoKANE, WaASH.—Miss Flora Moeckel, 

Graduate of the Gregg Normal School of 
Chicago and the Colorado State Teachers’ 
College, is now a member of the faculty 
of the J. I. Kinman Business University 
here. Growth of the institution’s enrol- 
ment is given as the reason for adding Miss 
Moeckel to the staff. 

* * 


Takes Summer Job 

ProvipENCcE, R. J.—Dr. Frank Walsh, 
vice-principal and instructor at the Com- 
mercial High School here, has been named 
principal of the Y. M. C. A. Summer 
School, which will open shortly. 


(Turn to page 46) 
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CLEARER COPIES 
LONGER RUNS 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES 
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Better and Cleaner Work 


Acknowledged by experts to be of superior qual- 
ity and more serviceable than any other stencil, 
even though lower priced. 

Acquaint yourself with the merits of ALADDIN 


CLIP OFF, FILL IN, AND 
MAIL TODAY! 


Aladdin Dry Stencil Corp. 
72 Duane St., New York 


Send samples and Price 
List of your new, Im- 


Aladdin Dry Stencil 


- Latest improved type. 

2. Fits every rotary du- 
plicator. 

3. Doesn’t harm type- 
writer platens. 

4. Gives clearer copies 
and longer runs. 

5. Fully Guaranteed. 


inks and supplies. 


72 Duane Street 


products which include stencil papers, duplicate 


We are particularly anxious to serve schools en- 
gaged in Business Education. 


ALADDIN DRY STENCIL 
CORPORATION 


proved Dry Stencil. 


New York City 


A Pencil for 
Every Purpose 


Built Especially 
for School Work 


AW 


*Fortuna” “Stabilo” 

The Office Thin Lead 
Pencil Colored 
Pencils 

(24 colors 

“Golden Swan” “Othello” 

The Drawing The Copying 
‘encil Pencil 


THEY DO NOT BREAK 


“Write with the right pencil” 


Prices and Samples 
on Request 


Swan Pencil Co., Inc. 
221 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Achieve Economy 
and Efficiency 
by purchasing your 


TYPEWRITING 
PENMANSHIP 
and 
BOOKKEEPING 


PAPERS 


from business school specialists 


We are thoroughly familiar with the 
paper requirements of commercial schools. 
Our years of experience enable us to ren- 
der a service that will be worth your 
investigation. 


Special Quotations to Business Schools 


We will be pleased to submit samples 


HANO PAPER CORP. 


Bush Terminal 23, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Established over 30 years ago 
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Keeping Up With 
the Teachers 


Associations 
(Continued from page 29) 


The Penmanship Supervisor’s Time,” 
“§ Working Program of Education- 
al Supervision of Handwriting” and 
the results of research in handwriting 
conducted in business houses put be- 
fore the members the latest develop- 
ments in the supervision of hand- 
writing and what it calls for. 


That the convention brought out a 
truly representative gathering can be 
noted from the list of speakers and 
their schools. Mr. C. Wiggins, head 
of the commercial department of the 
Northern State Teachers College, 
Marquette, Mich., Miss Pearle Mal- 
lory of the State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn., Miss Aileen Hynes 
from the public schools of St. Paul, 
Minn., and R. E. Wiatt, Supervisor 
of Handwriting in Los Angeles, 
Calif. each brought to the teachers 
and members of the association the 
news from their respective: sections 
of the land. 


The annual association banquet, 
where the Austin Norman Palmer 
Memorial Cup is presented annually 
to the person who secures the great- 
est number of new members for the 
association, was one of the popular 
social events of the convention. The 
cup this year was won by Miss Clara 
R. Emens, Supervisor of Penmanship 
in the Buffalo Schools. Miss Emens 
was chairman of the New York State 
membership committee of the asso- 
ciation. 


The following are new officers to 
serve for the ensuing year: John G. 
Kirk, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
president; Miss Clara R. Eméns, Su- 
pervisor of Penmanship, Buffalo 
Public Schools, first vice-president ; 
Miss Zelia I. Rudisell, Supervisor of 
Penmanship, Memphis, Tenn., second 
vice-president; Miss Lillian Bush- 
man, Supervisor of Penmanship, 
Burlington, Wis., secretary, and Miss 
Myrta L. Ely, Supervisor of Pen- 
manship, St. Paul, Minn., treasurer. 


Several schools in Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls were visited on spe- 
cial trips by the visiting members and 
model penmanship lessons were given 
by grade teachers in the primary, ele- 
mentary and junior high school de- 
partments. The annual penmanship 
exhibit filled one of the ballrooms at 
the hotel and more than thirty schools 
Were represented in these displays. 


Directory 
of 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Associations 


Accredited Commercial Schools 
Association 
H. E. V. Porter, Secretary—Jamestown, 
No-X, 


American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 
Dean William A. Rawles, Secretary—Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


American Vocational Association 
Clay D. Slinker—Director of Business 
Education, Dept. of Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Arkansas State Teachers’ Association 
Miss Clarisse Thweatt, Secretary—Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


California Teachers’ Association 
Row W. Cloud, Secretary—461 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association 
So. Section 

Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, President— 

Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association, Bay 
Section 

Muriel Ogden, Secretary — Richmond 

Union High School 


California Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Bessie I. Cole, Secretary—San Jose, Calif. 


Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
W. F. McDaniel, Secretary—Fort Dodge, 
Iowa 


Commercial Education Assn. of N. Y. 
and Vicinity 
H. C. Shermerhorn, Secretary—Merchants 
& Bankers School, 600 W. 181st St. 
New York City. 


Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Senior 
High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
R. L. Talbot, President—Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alexander S. Massell, Secretary—Central 
Commercial Continuation School, New 
York City. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
Robert C. Moore, 
ll. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, ' 
Commercial Section 
Miss E. Hicks, Secretary—Champaign, III. 
Inland Empire Association 
Austin P. Coburn, Chairman Commercial 
Section—Hillyard oo School, Spokane, 
ash. 


Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Ruth Tumbleson, Secretary—Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


Kansas Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Chairman, C. E. Birch, Lawrence, Kan. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Ohio Business 
Teachers Now 
Organized 


MINCE the first annual meeting of 
S the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ 
Association in Columbus recently 
more than 200 teachers of business 
subjects have testified to the benctits 
to be had from such an organization. 
And the meeting together to deter- 
mine where the schools stand in re- 
spect to curricula has been declared 
a decided success. 

The sectional meetings at the as- 
sociation’s first assembly disclosed a 
great divergence in courses of study 
being offered throughout the state and 
in the content of these courses. How- 
ever, the commercial teachers of 
Ohio are now definitely together in 
the cause of advancing a more round- 
ed state program for the teaching of 
business subjects and specific aims 
have been agreed upon. 

The newly organized association 
has stated its aims and purposes and 
enumerated them in the following 
fashion: 

1. To secure better opportuni- 
ties for commercial teacher training 
in Ohio. 

2. To establish higher stand- 
ards for commercial teachers. 

3. To develop more uniform 
curriculum content . in schools 
throughout the state. 

4. To secure better college en- 
trance recognition for commercial 
subjects. 

5. To work out and make avail- 
able outlines and methods of teach- 
ing the different commercial sub- 
jects. 

6. To make a study of business 
needs and business practices and 
requirements. 

7. To develop ceoperation af- 
filiations with business houses and 
business men’s organizations. 

8. To show the need for and 
secure the appointment of a State 
Director of Commercial Education. 

9. To show the advantages and 
secure the appointment of a Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education in the 
larger cities. 

10. To raise the general stand- 
ard of commercial education to a 
plane worthy of higher recogni- 
tion. 

The desire to secure appointment 
of state and city directors is brought 
about by the fact that I. R. Garbutt, 
Director of Commercial Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is the only director 
of commercial education in the State. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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the Book Shelf— 


RAPID CALCULATION EXER- 
CISES, by Charles R. Hill and Eldon 
ee Geyer. Ellis Publishing Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

A work-book of practice exercises for 
the development of skill in arithmetic. 
There are 20 term tests for group rivalry, 
ten accuracy tests for individual competi- 
tion, and 150 practice exercises. This lab- 
oratory manual furnishes the commercial 
teacher with useful and up-to-date material 
for drill in clerical and office procedure. 


* * * 


MODERN CAPITALISM: Its Origin 
and Evolution, by Henri Sée. Trans- 
lated by H. B. Vanderblue and G. F. 
Doriot. Adelphi Company, New York. 
225 pages. 

A very good translation of a compre- 
hensive and yet concise sketch of modern 
economic history which deserves a prom- 
inent place in the literature on the subject. 
Professor Sée treats commercial, financial, 
and industrial capitalism as almost inde- 
pendent aspects of the capitalistic regime. 
Beginning students of the subject, as well 
as the general reader, will find this volume 
a very serviceable as well as authoritative 
introduction to the study of modern capi- 
talism based on the historic method. Care- 
fully chosen and finely printed plates of 
persons and of places enhance the value of 
the book appreciably. 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC ESSEN- 
TIALS, by McHenry Mitchell and 
Charles G. Reigner. The H. M. Rowe 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 132 pp. 
List-price $0.85. 

Sixty-five practical lessons providing 
drill in the various kinds of computation 
used in the business office, together with 
explanations and illustrations, comprise the 
contents of this work-pad. All lesson 
sheets are perforated and therefore easy 
to detach. Their regular use in the class- 
room should help to train pupils in be- 
coming efficient at figure work such as will 
be demanded of them in the average busi- 
ness office. 


SUPREME LETTER WRITER, by 
Carl Vernon. George Sully and Com- 
pany, New York City. 226 pp. $1. 

If you are ever in need of model letters 
for social and business occasions, or of 
rules for addressing important persons, 
then this book will supply them. It of- 
fers forms for writing invitations, con- 
gratulations, letters of condolence, and 
numerous kinds of business letters. 

* * x 


NEW DICTATION COURSE IN 
BUSINESS LITERATURE, by 
G. Reigner, A.B., The 

H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore. 

300 pp. List-price $0.90. 

The teacher of Gregg shorthand is of- 
fered an abundance of carefully selected 
and graded business letters and articles in 
this well-printed book. The Introduction 
contains, in longhand and in s‘iorthand, the 
one thousand words which investigation 
has shown the most widely used, together 
with exercise material for their! writing 
and use. Of particular value to the teacher 
and student of shorthand should be the 


BY CARL A. NAETHER 
Department of English 
University of Southern California 


material in Part III, all of which appears 
in shorthand, thus offering plentiful op- 
portunity for shorthand reading practice. 
Appendices containing concise rules of 
punctuation, a glossary of technical and 
semi-technical terms, abbreviations used in 
business correspondence, and a shorthand 
dictionary conclude this progressive dicta- 
tion book. 


Books form an important part of 
the teacher’s stock in trade. A bet- 
ter background for reading is al- 
ways gained by a knowledge of 
“what to read.” 

Readers of this magazine are 
accordingly invited to recommend 
for review such books as they have 
found useful in teaching and for 
reference. Books suggested or 
sent for review will receive careful 
and analytical attention on this 


page. 


YOU AND THE LAW, by S. Boyd 
Darling, LL.B., D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York City, 342 pp., $2.50. 
This is an excellent layman's guide in 

finding answers to the questions which the 

average person most frequently asks about 
his legal rights and obligations. In spite 
of the fact that the book reads like a story, 
beginning with your legal status when “ you 
are an infant in the arms of the State,” 

and covering the main points of law touch- 
ing your domestic, civil, and business rela- 
tions until for you “the sun will go down 
below the horizon fori the last time,” it is 

nevertheless authentic. The author is a 

member of the Massachusetts Bar and Con- 

tributing Editor of Corpus Juris, the great 

American legal digest. 

Such questions as: Does a contract made 
in infancy bind you after twenty-one? May 
you convey real estate without your wife 
signing the deed? May your creditor at- 
tach your bank deposits? are concretely 
answered. This practical and handy little 
book will surely prove to be a measure of 
protection as well as insurance to the aver- 
age man and woman. 


OFFICE TRAINING and STAND. 
ARDS, by Frank C. McClelland and 
Edwin M. Robinson, Second Revised 
Edition. A. W. Shaw & Co., Chicago, 
343 pp., $2.00. 

What they term “guide posts”, by which 
a business is kept on the broad highw ay to 
profit and progress, fill this book written 
jointly by the head of a bank continuation 
school, and the director of office manage- 
ment courses, College of Business Admin- 
istration, Boston University. 

These “guide posts” are for the use of 
the vocational student in any business 
course or the employe who is inclined to 
read after hours. Both will learn things 
about business and the way it is conducted, 
according to the scientific principles ana- 
lyzed by the authors. 

In short, it is for the layman as well as 
the student. It was written, no doubt, 
with the purpose of inspiring those young 
men and women who find themselves in 
business positions because of necessity, and 
who have decided to make the most of it. 

The fine part of this book is its semi- 
text arrangement. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by enumerated “standards” which 
can be easily memorized. The reader finds 
“Standard Questions,” “Standard Exer- 
cises” to be worked out by the student, or 
skimmed by the casual reader. 

All through the book the pronoun “your” 
is used in conversational form. In_ fact, 
the style is such that this book might serve 
ae % working basis for lectures on the sub- 


The final chapter alone becomes a bit 
impersonal. “Measuring Personal Eff- 
ciency” is written more for the employer 
than the employed. 

The book is chuck full of imaginative 
material written to inspire the office 
worker who thinks of his job as mere 
routine. It could well serve as a hand- 
book to be put within reach of the person 
who sits at a desk throughout the entire 
course of a day. 


PRACTICAL ” PSYCHOLOGY, by 
Burt B. Farnsworth, International 
Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, 
Mass. George Sully and Company, 
New York. 350 pp. $2.50. 

In these days of strenuous competition 
and equally strenuous living, the use of 
psychology plays a role of increasing im- 
portance. The teacher, the advertiser, the 
salesman, the retail clerk, in fact, every 
business and professional man has frequent 
occasion to apply psychology in his daily 
work. Professor Farnsworth has clothed 
its principles in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage and shows us how to apply them in 
a practical manner. Should you wish to 
get along better with your friends and as- 
sociates, to form more constructive living 
habits, to train your power of observation 
and imagination to a higher degree of ef- 
ficiency ; in short, should you wish to gain 
better and increased control of your mental 
faculties, then by all means read this book 
through. You will find it an interesting as 
well as useful volume. “Practical Psy- 
chology” is recommended to all those who 
prefer a thoroughly practical work to one 
presenting much theory and opinion. It 
is well suited as a text for! the general class 
in psychology. 
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Ohio Business 


Teachers 
(Continued from page 43) 


The new officers who will plan the 
work of the association for the ensu- 
ing year are: Lloyd L. Jones, Bald- 
win Wallace College, Borea, Ohio, 
president ; William L. Moore, Prin- 
cipal, Longwood Commerce High 
Schooi. Cleveland, Ohio, vice-presi- 
dent, and F. J. Miller, Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Business Teaching In 
Collegiate Schools 


T their eleventh annual the dele- 

gates from universities and col- 
leges throughout the country at the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business held four con- 
ferences during the sessions on May 
2,3, and 4 in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. And in addition to 
the conferences, discussions on re- 
search, the objects of the association 
and a selected list of topics relating 
to administration and curriculum in 
collegiate schools of business were 
brought before the members for fu- 
ture action. 

Dr. Charles F. Scott of Yale Uni- 
versity took up the matter of the re- 
lationship and cooperation of the 
school of business and the school of 
engineering. The paper he read was 
the subject of discussion by Dean F. 
T. Stockton, University of Kansas, 
and Dean C. A. Phillips, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Dr. C. O. Ruggles of Harvard 
University, presided over the confer- 
ence which dealt with “cooperation 
in research.” This topic was the sub- 
ject of a paper read by W. J. Donald, 
Managing Director, American Man- 
agement Association. 

Dean Ralph E. Heilman of North- 
western University presided at the 
conference on ‘‘Cooperative Relation- 
ships of the School of Business and 
the School of Education.” A paper 
on this subject was read by Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax of New York University. 

The delegates of the association 
were at several times guests of New 
York University and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Before the meetings were brought 
to a close the following officers were 
elected: Dean Ralph E. Heilman, 
Northwestern University, president ; 


A broad, progressive knowledge of Business Education 
comes to those who gather together in the interests of their profession 


Dean C. A. Phillips, University of 
Iowa, vice-president, and Dean Wil- 
liam A. Rawles, Indiana University 
secretary-treasurer. executive 
committee composed of Dean John T. 
Madden, New York University, and 
Dean J. E. LeRossignol, University 
of Nebraska, was also appointed. 


Directory 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Associations 


(Continued from page 43) 


Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Alice Louise Smith, Secretary— 
Quachita Parish School Board, 
Monroe, La. 


Michigan Business Schools Association 
J. A. Ebersol, Secretary—Acme Business 
College, Lansing, Mich. 


Michigan Education Association 
Ernest T. Cameron, Secretary—100 Prud- 
den Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


Michigan Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

W. F. Lewis, Secretary—Northern State 

Teachers’ College, Marquette, Michigan. 


Michigan Schoolmasters Club, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Merle Merritt, Secretary—Flint, 
Mich. 


Mid-Texas Education Association 
Felix E. Smith, President—San Angelo, 
Texas. 


National Association Commercial 
Training Institutions 
Miss Ann Brewington, Secretary—Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers & Supervisors 
Miss Lillian Bushman, Secretary—Super- 
visor of Penmanship, Burlington Pub- 
lic Schools, Burlington, Wisc. 


National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation 
C. M. Yoder, Secretary-—State Teachers’ 
College, Whitewater, Wisc. 


National Society for Vocational 
Education 
Z. M. Smith, Secretary—State Department 
of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nebraska State Teachers’ Association 
J. A. Doremus, President—Aurora, 
Nebraska. 


New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 

Orton E. Beach, President—Lowell High 
School, Lowell, Mass. 


New England Penmanship Association 
Roland T. Horton, Secretary—22 Hyde 
St., Revere, Mass. 


New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 
N. H. Roberts, President—Berlin Senior! 
High School, Berlin, N. H. 


New Jersey High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Plain- 
field High School, Plainfield, N. J. 
New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association 
Secretary, A. A. Bowle—20 West 47th St., 
New York City. 
New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Southeastern District 
W. E. Worthington, Chairman—High 
School of Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 
North Dakota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Commercial Section 
Miss Rose Wolf, Secretary—High School, 
Dickinson, N. D. 
North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice L. Smith, Secretary—Quachita Par- 
ish High School, Monroe, La 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio 
Ohio Business Schools Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Oklahoma Educational Association, 
Commercial Section 
Mrs. K. E. Driskel, Secretary—Weather- 
ford High School, Weatherford, Okla. 
Pacific Northwest Business Schools 
Association 
. F. Caskey, Secretary—Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 
Pitman Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice M. Wood, Secretary—Secretarial 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Private Business School Managers’ 
Association 
Secretary, T. B. Bridges—Heald College, 
Oakland, Calif. 

South Carolina Teachers’ Association 
Dr. Harry Clark, President—Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Secretary, Miss May Cheatham—Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southwestern Private Commercail 
Schools Association 
George A. Meadows, President— 
Draughon’s Business College, 
Shreveport, La. 


Texas State Teachers’ Association 
Rush M. Caldwell, President—2527 Ross 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Clara Larrabee—Milby 
High School, Milby, Texas. 


Virginia Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Jennie Daugherty Mathew, Fontaine 
Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 


Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Belle R. Green—Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Officials of teachers’ associations are 
requested to notify THE JOURNAL 
or Business EpucaTion of any 
changes in staff or address impor- 
tant to members of the association. 
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JET BLACK- NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
Fer Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
+ .us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


PECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and helpers 
for educational institutions—private, public and 
denominational—and assists trained, capable 
teachers and other workers to larger fields of 
service. The bureau is in no sense a comme’ 
organization. Service free to institutions and at 
three-fifths of usual charge to te 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


(Continued from page 41) 


Commercial Students 


In California 

Los ANGELES, CaALir—The “Commer- 
cial Courier”. This is a paper the students 
of the Roosevelt High School publish in 
professional fashion. It’s a_ monthly and 
the editor is Pearl Shone. In the last is- 
sue you will find a story of a visit to a 
rubber company’s factory; a report of 
some salesmanship lectures; a sales demon- 
stration; the news of the “Business Eng- 
lish” class, and lots of well pointed puns, 
jokes and some editorials. It even contains 
a serial story. 


A Testimonial For 
This Business Educator 

Cincinnati, dinner will be 
given the week of June 17, for Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools Condon. W. C. 
Culkins, vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, cites Mr. ‘Condon as “a leader 
in our work in Americanization and fire 
prevention and in meny other fields of civic 
service, and we wish to pay him a well- 
earned tribute.” The dinner will be open 
to the public. 


* * * 


Why Give Examinations? 

New York, N. Y.—An extensive report 
on a research into college examinations re- 
veals that 95 per cent of final examinations 
are all wrong, according to the findings of 
Dr. Ben D , associate professor of 
collegiate educational research at Columbia 
University, and Professor Charles C. 
Weidemann, of the Univer'sity of Nebraska. 

“The fundamental purpose of examina- 
tions is to secure accurate and meaningful 
information about the achievements, capa- 
cities and effective interest of individual 
students,’ Dr. Wood said in interpreting 
the survey. 

“It seems safe to say that college ex- 
aminations do not conform to any of the 
recognized criteria of good examinations 
such as reliability, validity, comparability 
and such. Students who flunk an exam un- 
der one teacher may pass with flying colors 
under another,” Dr. Wood pointed out. 

“Each teacher seems to take it for granted 
that his own standard of excellence is not 
only the correct standard, but also that it 
is a standard which all good teachers un- 
derstand and use.” 


* * * 


OBITUARY 


The bite of a pet caused the death on 
May 19, of Alvin W. Miller, principal of 
the Central High School at Washington, 

C., an educator who has probably done 
more for the development of business de- 
partments in high schools in the District 
of Columbia than any other individual. 

At the time of his death Mr. Miller was 
holding the office that he had come into 
by way of the commercial teaching route, 
for he was almost solely responsible for 
the establishment of a business department 
in the Central High School, having been 
placed at the head of that department when 
the school was opened in 1916. 

Mr. Miller was the instigator of banks 
in Washington Schools, when in taking 
over the business department of the Central 
High Schoo! he applied an original idea 
in the teaching of banking and a full 
fledged students’ bank evolved. Mr. Miller 
was 46 years of age at his death. 
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Positions for Teachers 
and Business Schools 
for Sale 


Write us your wishes and ask for 
o'r free booklet. Reading this ad- 
yertisement may mean advancement 
for you if you act at once. Address 
M. S. Cole, Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Marion, Indiana 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS, 
WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COPYRIGHTED 
William Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. DENVER, COLO. 
Branch Offices: Portland, Ore. ; apol: 
Minn., Kansas City, "Mo. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
We Enroll Only Normal and College 
Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50, 
Copyrighted booklet, ‘‘How To Apply and Se- 
cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of 
Western States, etc., etc., to mem- 
bers, 59¢ to non-members.” needs 
it. Write today for caralanenl card and 
information. 


1115 K Street, N. W. 


Patent and Profit by Your Inventions 


and Register Your Trade Marks 


For Full Information Address 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Washington, D. C. 


In 


July and August 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


is your hand book and 
reference when you want 
to read the doings of 
summer schools and what 
happened at the business 
sessions of the National 
Education Association 
Convention in Atlanta. 


Don’t miss these two is- 
sues. They will contain 
news and articles written 
on important events in 
Business Education. 


The Haire 
Publishing Company 
1170 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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MERIT 

@ SMUDGE 

PREVENTER 
for cleaner and better 

carbon copies 


Banishes forever dirty and 
smudgy carbon copies and at 
the same time increases the 
efficiency of the student. It 
is very simple to operate as it re- 
quires just a twist of the wrist to 
insert. Many Business Schools 
have already voiced their acceptance. Sample 
will be sent free upon request. 
Special offer to Business Schools. 


MERIT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
20-26 W. 22nd ST. NEW YORK 


PEWRITERS 


SLIGHTLY USED BUT IN 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Special Discounts to Students, Schools and Colleges 
PRICES RANGE FROM $25 AND UP 
LARGE AND PORTABLE TYPES 


Underwoods No. 5 oe 00 and up Remington ...... or 50 and up 


dard keyboards 


All our hi hav 
We Trade in sed Old Machines 


Alsc have in stock checkwriters and adding machines of all makes 
Prices within reach of all 


R & R TYPEWRITER CO. 
Department No. 7 
Grand Central Term. Bldg. 
NL. Y..C. 
Write or phone VANDERBILT 7675 


503 Fifth Ave. 
N.Y. C. 


WHITE PASTE 


5 oz. and 8 oz. center water well jars containing 
the best quality ADHESIVE. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Thaddeus Davids Ink Co.,Inc. 


Makers of Fine Sealing Wax—Inks—Adhesives 


95-97 VANDAM ST. NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1825 


Test Bottle of 


THE. WONDER TYPE CLEANER 
Offered Free to 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Let your students try this modern type clean 


over the country who use it. 
This offer is made to i School i only. Please apply on 
letterhead. Endorsed by 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
L. C. SMITH AND CORONA TYPEWRITER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., Inc., 


20-M HUDSON ST., N. Y. C 


Use a 


Robinson 
Reminder 


Perforated Coupon Pages 


Tear Out Each Note 
when attended to 


Leaves Live Notes Only 


ROBINSON MFG. CO. WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MILLER BROS 


FALCON PEN 
—~, 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
BUSINESS PENS 


SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST 
also CAT ALOG 


PENS, PENHOLDERS, 
STEEL INK ERASERS and 
OFFICE KNIVES 


Manufactured By 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 
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makes a 
TEMPORARY or PERMANENT 
finger Paper Fastener 
SALES MEN 


and Distris- Here is a new machine which, by 


UTORS: Prof- i 
the simple movement of a small 
still open to anvil, staples your papers with 
wi - 

representa. ¢Cither a temporary or permanent 
fives: write fastener. Saves filing space, loss 


for proposition 
or mutilation of papers. 


A flip of 


your 


at once, 


Demonstration without obligation. 


The Star Paper Fastener Co., Inc. 
Room 1206-A, 67 West 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


for clean cut letters 
that make a good 
impression 
———use 
Agents Wanted 


Further details 
gladly given 


for schools 
that maintain their own 
repair department, we are able 
to supply parts for practically 
every typewriter made at prices 
that will enable you to enjoy 
substantial savings. 


The TYPEWRITER 
Equipment Company 
19-B Park Place New York 


SAVE 30 to 70% 


by buying 
rebuilt and slightly used 
CALCULATING 4 BOOKKEEPING 
* MACHINES and BILLING 
MACHINES 
COMPTOMETER MONROE UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
BURROUGHS MARCHANT BURROUGHS REMINGTON 


ALSO 
Adding Machines, Dictapbones, 
Ediphones, Multigraphs, Mimeo- 
graphs, Addressing Machines, 
Checkwriters, Typewriters 


Office Appliance & Equipment Co. 


19 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
*Phones: BARCLAY 4216-4523-7811 


Save Money by buying 
rebuilt and slightly used 


UNDERWOOD 


BOOKKEEPING 


and 


BILLING MACHINES 


and all makes of 


TYPEWRITERS 


Botts & Fucci 


143 Church Street New York 


Atlantic City’s Newest Fireproof Hotel 


Ocean End European 
So. and 
Kentucky American 
Plans 


Roof Garden, 
Open Porches, Card Rooms, 
Beautiful Lounges and Lobbies 


Rest Rooms, Solarium, 


Ownership Management, Fetter & Hollinger 


MONTICELLO HOTEL 


under same management 


The 
Nation’s 
Leading 


Business Educators 


welcome 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


As the 
Long-Sought 
and 
Much-Needed 
Organ 
of the 


Profession 


June, 
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“This Business of Making Men” 


The president of Harvard Univers- 
ity, in .Vation’s Business, replies to 
the statement of a business man who 
said, “You are not teaching your stu- 
dents as you ought to. A good many 
of them go into brokers’ offices and 
sell stocks and bonds to their fath- 
ers’ friends, but they do not progress 
much.” 


“Harvesting the College Crop” 


The personnel director of the In- 
ternational Telephone and_ Tele- 
graph Corporation tells why ‘‘Busi- 
ness concerns, looking to the colleges 
for future executives, may rest as- 
sured that a type of man is being 
developed who will be mentally and 
physically equipped to take his place 
in the commercial world and to meet 
all the demands of this present era 
of vast national and international op- 
erations.” 


“Publicity” 


Of the publicity profession, the 
director of advertising of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association 
says in Nation’s Business, that, “Few 
professions are in worse order at the 
present time. Yet there is no reason 
why this situation cannot be cleared 
up.... A better understanding of 
what it is all about and more hon- 
esty and adherence to the truth 
among publicity men and their em- 
ployers are needed.” He explains 
why this is so and what can be done 
about it. 


“Look Before You Go to Law” 


The American citizen is pictured as 
an habitual fighter, believing in the 
theory that every wrong has its legal 
right, according to a writer in Na- 
tion's Business. This writer illus- 
trates his opinion by many law cases 
which prove that “Many people are 
80 constituted that they would rather 
tisk the loss of thousands of dollars 
M costs than pay five cents they think 
they do not owe; others will risk 


Feeling the Pulse of Business 


The topics given here will serve as guideposts to 
what’s what in actual business practice. The titles 
quoted are either from newspapers or business 
journals of the past month. Write thes 
magazine for full information on 
any subject which interests you 


thousands to recover an infinitesimal 
amount they think due them.” 


“The New Wholesaler” 


“The old time-worn conception of 
a wholesaler is no more. It has been 
replaced by a new realization of the 
place the ‘middleman’ should have 
in the complicated pattern of modern 
distribution. This was the outstand- 
ing achievement of the National 
Wholesale Conference which met at 
Washington, April 26 and 27.” A 
new view of wholesaling is given in 
this report of the conference. 


“Store Wage Study Yields 
First Facts” 


“With the progress of the study 
on sales clerks’ compensation being 
made by Miss Anne Beazanson, as- 
sociate director of the Industrial Re- 
search Department of the Wharton 
School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, for the Store Managers’ Di- 
vision of the National Dry Goods 
Association, light is being thrown on 
matters in which, as far as the retail 
craft is concerned, there has been lit- 
tle or no factual information.” This 
study reveals the peaks and valleys 
in sales, selling efficiency, costs, per- 
sonnel involved, and shows the wide 
variations among departments. 


“Credit Policy Aids Any Store” 


Justin H. Edgerton, former presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of New York and present vice- 
president of the National Retail 
Credit Men’s Association, says in the 
New York Times, that “Independent 
store owners who fight shy of a credit 
policy in their stores for fear of 
weaving a rope from which their 
susiness wouid dangle and expire are 
growing fewer in number as_ the 
proper appreciation of retail credit 
spreads throughout their ranks.” 

Charge accounts are loyal, accord- 
ing to this business man, and instal- 
ment buying leads customers to be 
“credit conscious’ —careful of their 
standing. 


MOORE?’S SYSTEMS 


Keep your records 
easier with a 


MOORE BINDER 


OU can now keep all your records in 
an easy, simple, compact manner if 
you use a Moore’s Security 4-Post 
Binder. For this binderis DIFFERENT. 
It enables you to remove or insert 
sheets in a moment. It is low in cost— 
Jong in life. It operates more simply 
than any other binder on the market. 
Here’s how simply Moore’s Binders 
operate. Fust four quic: movements and 
the record is complete. 


This is why over 300,000 concerns are 
using Moore’s Binders, They recognized 
the need for more efficient record-keep- 
ing. Moore’s Binders fulfilled thatrequire- 
ment and are now standard equipment. 

You too can increase the efficiency of 
your own organization by adopting 
Moore’s Methods. Write us today. Tell 
us your problems. Wewill beglad tohelp. 
Or use the coupon below. No obligation 
will be entailed by either action. 


140-Page Book of life-size 
Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your re- 
problems— 
office or factory. Book sent 
free when requested on 
business stationery. 


John C. Moore Corporation 

6010 Stone Street Rochester, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send without obligation copy of 
book illustrated. 


Name 
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Promoting~ 
SPEED 


ACCURACY 
and HEALTH 


is the 


dominant 
purpose of 


The TRRSE-NG =-Way 


Certainly a decided 
improvement over this | 


Old-Fashioned Way 


ELIMINATING 95% of the ERRORS due 
to side-reading, by keeping the work-line 
always in sight. 

INCREASING THE OUTPUT 30% to 
50%. 

ELIMINATING INEFFICIENCY due to 
eye-strain caused by side-reading, and bad 
posture resulting in congested organs, slug- 
gish circulation and a consequent lowered 
vitality. 

It fits any desk or typewriter and is at- 
tached to all makes of calculator, billing or 
bookkeeping machines. 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

If you have doubt of the great advantages of 
this modern method of transcribing, give the 
Error-No a trial in your own school at our 
expense. It will not cost you a penny until 
you satisfy yourself that you can no longer do 
without it. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


INC. 


55 Arbutus Street 
Rochester, New York 
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Salesmanship and Business Efficiency 
By JAMES S. KNOX 
Was Written from the Firing Line! 


HERE is not a line in it of unsupported theory. Every statement is the result 
of actual experience. Every method advocated has been tested hundreds 
and thousands of times in successful practice. 


Written by one who has himself succeeded in a big way, this remarkable book 
will help more of your students to success than any other one subject you can 
teach them. 


It not only charts the way step by step, it /eads the student along the path of per- 
sonality-development, actually training him to focus his mind and his energies upon a 
definite goal and then developing his ability to attain that goal in the best, the quickest, 
the easiest way. It teaches the principles that govern success, and gives practice in 
applying them. It makes personal efficiency a habit. It cultivates the magnetic, pur- 
poseful, energetic, and enthusiastic personality that makes a 100 per cent man. 


SALESMANSHIP AND BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


Presents in one volume all the essential features of salesmanship. A one-semester text. 
Handsomely bound, fully indexed, 406 pages... $2.50 
Net Wholesale Price to Schools..................... veaees 1.25 


Schools devoting an entire year to the subject should use the two following books covering the same 
ground in greater detail: 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 
Concentrates upon the development of the suc- 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SELLING 
A masterly presentation of the principles of 


cess qualities, eliminating the negative and culti- salesmanship, an analysis of marketing problems, 
vating the positive attributes. and a detailed discussion of retail selling. 

Maroon cloth, fully indexed, 254 pages.. $2.00 Green cloth, fully indexed, 380 pages... $2.50 
Net Wholesale Price to Schools........ 1.0 Net Wholesale Price to Schools 1.25 


WALL CHARTS 

AND WALL CHARTS Twenty-one Wall Charts for the combined 

course—Salesmanship and Business Efficiency—24 

Prepared by aetna who know how alll se by 38 inches in size. Printed on exceptionally 

the maximum results in the minimum time. A strong paper and easily readable in the largest class- 
separate manual for each book. Price, 25c net. room. Price, $4.00 net. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


PLAYS FOR SALESMANSHIP CLASSES By RUTH E. FORTNEY 

The subject of salesmanship lends itself admirably to dramatization. Moreover, students sense the basic 
issues of sales situations much more keenly in acting them than in merely discussing them. 

The three plays presented in this book are the result of actual classroom experimentation. Only the 
very simplest staging and costuming are necessary—in fact, the “atmosphere” of a sale can be effectively 
reproduced with practically no “properties.” 

In each play the faulty sales procedure is pictured first, followed by the correct one—a sound peda- 
gogical development. 

In addition to their use in salesmanship classes, it is suggested that these plays may also provide enter- 
tainment and information for the general school assembly. 

Handsomely bound art paper cover, 54 pages. Price 20c net. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 
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than 50% 


of the typewriters used for teaching 

typewriting in the United States 

and Canada are UNDERWOC))— 
a Significant Tribute to the 


Speed, Accuracy and Durability 
of 


“The Wachine of Champions” 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


x Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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